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i's analysis of the views of the forty-two speakers 
heard in the General Debate indicates that dis- 
armament, ways of expanding the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy and the widening gap in income be- 
tween the people of the developed and under-developed 
countries are problems uppermost in the minds of dele- 
gates to the Ninth Session of the Assembly. 


Delegates are discussing how to take advantage of the 
proposal for an international pool of atomic energy 
made at the eighth session by President Eisenhower of 
the United States and referred to this year by John 
Foster Dulles, the United States Secretary of State. Mr. 
Dulles suggested, without formally proposing or even 
outlining in detail, an international atomic agency under 
the auspices of the United Nations. Possibly its form 
would resemble that of a specialized agency or the As- 
sembly-created Children’s Fund. 


The Secretary-General has appointed an inter-depart- 
mental Secretariat Committee to undertake an internal 
preparatory study of responsibilities that may accrue 
to the United Nations if it supervises an international 
atomic power program. 


The study will cover arrangements for a possible in- 
ternational scientific conference to meet in the spring 
of 1955, another of Mr. Dulles’ suggestions, and pos- 
sible organizational relationships of the United Nations 
with an international agency organized under the aegis 
of the United Nations. Guidance on this point could 
come from a look at the new European Organization for 
Nuclear Research set up under the auspices of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. It held its first meeting in Geneva, on 
October 8. 


The United Kingdom, Switzerland, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Greece, Sweden, Belgium, France and the 
German Federal Republic, are members of the Con- 
vention. Italy, Norway and Yugoslavia have signed the 
enabling Convention but have not yet ratified it. The 
work at the Centre will consist of pure research in the 
use of atomic energy for non-military purposes. Nothing 
will be manufactured. 

The debate on disarmament is directed mainly to 
points in a British-French memorandum presented to 
the Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission in 
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London last May-June and to a proposal by the 
U.S.S.R. at this session calling for an international 
treaty. The new terms differ materially from the posi- 
tion the Soviet Union took in the Subcommittee. (see 
page 3). 

An optimistic note on disarmament was sounded by 
Selwyn Lloyd, leader of the United Kingdom delegation, 
before he left New York on October 20 to take up a 
new ministerial appointment in London. Mr. Lloyd, 
describing disarmament as the dominant question before 
the Assembly, said there was still “a long haul ahead” 
but very definite progress had been made. In a cordial 
farewell to the United Nations press corps, Mr. Lloyd 
said the present Assembly—his fourth—was marked 
by reduced tensions and was probably the friendliest 
held so far. The risk of a new world war had lessened 
and there were good hopes of strengthening the United 
Nations into a world instrument with “great moral 
authority.” 

The problem of where to find the money to hurry 
along the economic development of less developed 
countries is linked with, possibly even dependent on, 
the outcome of discussions on disarmament and the uses 
of atomic energy. A special fund for economic develop- 
ment has been proposed to help finance essential but 
non-profit projects. The bulk of the fund’s capital would 
have to come from the developed countries. But some 
of them have balked at participating in the scheme until 
more money for it could be set aside as a result of 
savings from a supervised world-wide disarmament 
agreement. Other industrialized nations fee] that there 
should be no link between the two programs of develop- 
ment and disarmament. Underdeveloped countries favor 
immediate establishment of the fund. Before the dele- 
gates debating this issue is a report by Raymond 
Scheyven, of Belgium, compiled while he was president 
of the Economic and Social Council, which advises 
delegates that essential conditions for setting up the 
fund “do not at present exist.” (see page 77.) 


Bank and Fund 


What has been called “a revolution of expectancy” 
in underdeveloped areas may possibly be turned into “a 
revolution of achievement.” This hope was expressed 
by President Eugene R. Black in a review of the activi- 


(Continued on page 86) 





THE GENERAL DEBATE: 
WORLD FORUM HEARS 
VIEWS OF MEMBERS 


NCE again spokesmen for Member states of 
QO the United Nations have laid before that 
world forum the views of their countries on the 
many problems—political, economic, social—of a 
troubled globe. There were forty-two speakers in 
the general debate at the current ninth regular 
session of the Organization’s General Assembly, 
sixteen of them the foreign ministers of the states 
they represented. The discussion began on Septem- 
ber 23 and ended two weeks later when, on Octo- 
ber 6, the last speaker, V. K. Krishna Menon, of 
India, stepped from the rostrum. The Assembly’s 
President himself then spoke briefly. It was not for 
him, said Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens, of the 
Netherlands, to attempt even the briefest review of 
this great annual expression of opinion in which 
many points of view had been expressed on a great 
variety of topics. And he continued: 

“What, however, I should like to do is to say how 
important it seems to me that there is such an 
annual opportunity to make known our views. A 
frank expression of opinions and, at times, of griev- 
ances before the public opinion of the world has a 
beneficent effect on tensions which, if given no 
such outlet, would be doubly unfortunate.” 


The countries whose representatives participated 


in the debate were, in the order of their speaking: 
Canada, Chile, United States, Peru, Costa Rica, 
Norway, Australia, Iraq, Philippines, Colombia, 
Netherlands, China, Uruguay, Thailand, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Panama, Union of South Africa, 
Cuba, Indonesia, U.S.S.R., Greece, Ethiopia, Bur- 
ma, Ecuador, Brazil, Guatemala, Venezuela, United 
Kingdom, France, Poland, Argentina, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Syria, Yugoslavia, Liberia, 
Bolivia, Ukrainian S.S.R., Israel, Egypt and India. 

The sixteen Foreign Ministers who participated 
in the general debate were, in the order of their 
speaking: 

Lester B. Pearson (Canada), John Foster Dulles 
(United States), Halvard M. Lange (Norway), 
Richard G. Casey (Australia), Dr. J. M. A. H. 
Luns (Netherlands), Dr. George K. C. Yeh (Chi- 
na), Prince Wan Waithayakon, (Thailand), Mo- 
hammad Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan), José Ramon 
Guizado (Panama), Dr. Sunario (Indonesia), 
Stephanos Stephanopoulos (Greece), Stanislaw 
Skrzeszewski (Poland), and L. F. Palamarchuk 
(Ukrainian S.S.R.). 

In the following pages the Review presents the 
main positions on international issues under headings 
which reflect the major interests of the delegations 
participating. 
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DISARMAMENT AND AFOMIC ENERGY 


HE concern of the Member states over the continu- 
ing problem of disarmament was emphasized 
repeatedly as the general debate developed. Half-way 
through, on September 30, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., submitted a proposal which was regarded as 
holding out the possibility of progress: it accepted 
as a basis for drafting an international convention on 
the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion the compromise proposals which France and the 
United Kingdom had jointly made at the private five- 
power disarmament talks in London last May and June. 
The Soviet Union proposal was added to the agenda 
of the Assembly’s session, to be considered concurrent- 
ly by the Political and Security Committee with the 
report of the Disarmament Commission. 

Another significant development was the enthusias- 
tically received declaration by John Foster Dulles— 
speaking third in the general debate—regarding past 
and future efforts by the United States to explore and 
develop possibilities for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Another item added to the agenda at the request 
of the United States—on international cooperation in 
developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy—enables 
the United States to report on those efforts. 


The United States Program 

This United States move was a sequel to the state- 
ment made to the Assembly on December 8, 1953, by 
President Eisenhower, proposing that the powers princi- 
pally involved make contributions of uranium and fis- 
sionable materials to an International Atomic Energy 
Agency to be used to serve the peaceful pursuits of 
mankind. 

The U.S.S.R. entered into negotiations with the 
United States toward that end, but the negotiations 
failed to reach agreement, Mr. Dulles said, and he 
blamed the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet position was, in effect, he said, that it 
would not cooperate to develop peacetime uses of 
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atomic energy unless there was agreement first to re- 
nounce all those uses of atomic energy which provided 
the free nations with their strongest defence against 
aggression. 

Nevertheless, the United States remained ready to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union, although it would no 
longer suspend its efforts to establish an international 
atomic agency—it was not willing to allow President 
Eisenhower’s proposal to “languish until it dies.” 

The United States efforts to explore and develop the 
possibilities for the peaceful uses of atomic energy, Mr. 
Dulles stated, were directed primarily toward establish- 
ing an international agency whose initial membership 
would include nations from all regions of the world 
and whose work might begin as early as next year; 
calling an international scientific conference for con- 
sidering this vast subject to meet in the spring of 1955 
under the auspices of the United Nations; opening early 
next year a reactor training school where students from 
abroad might learn the working principles of atomic 
energy with specific regard to its peacetime uses; and 
inviting a substantial number of medical and surgical 
experts from abroad to participate in the work of cancer 
hospitals where atomic energy techniques were among 
the most hopeful approaches to controlling this “menace 
to mankind.” 

“Our planning excludes no nation from participation 
in this great venture,” declared Mr. Dulles. “As our 
proposals take shape, all nations interested in partici- 
pating and willing to take on the responsibilities of 
membership will be welcome to join with us in the 
planning and execution of this program.” 

The representatives of many Member nations were 
quick to praise the United States initiative, to welcome 
its proposal, to express hopes that the plan would be 
successful, and to promise support. 

Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, who opened the gen- 
eral debate and therefore spoke before Mr. Dulles, 
saw hope, despite the setbacks on disarmament, that 
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progress could be made in international cooperation 
for constructive uses of atomic power. 

Canada considered the United States proposal for 
an international agency important not alone for its in- 
trinsic merit, but because it implicitly recognized the 
principles essential for achieving prosperity and the 
diminution of the threat of war. 

The first of those principles, Mr. Pearson said, was 
that the endeavor to establish trust between nations, by 
means of cooperative ventures aimed at the social and 
economic betterment of mankind, should not be made 
conditional on agreements which were impossible until 
such mutual confidence had been achieved. Thus Cana- 
da had regretted the discouraging refusal of the Soviet 
Union to consider the United States proposals except 
on conditions which had already been shown to be 
unacceptable to the great majority of the Members of 
the United Nations. 

The second principle was that proposals for coopera- 
tion as important as these should be developed under 
the aegis of the United Nations. This was certainly one 
case in which the United Nations should not be by- 
passed, he asserted. Like the United States and other 
free countries principally involved with atomic energy 
matters, Canada believed that, even in the absence of 
Soviet participation, an international atomic energy 
agency along the lines proposed by President Eisen- 
hower could usefully be formed by the nations willing 
to subscribe to its aims and support in activities. 

Canada was in a position to make a useful contribu- 
tion to the work of such an agency and would be glad 
to do so. Canada was also confident that the proposal 
would prove an important step in the liberation of 
atomic energy from its military bonds, and that, as the 
resources of more and more nations were applied to 
the problem, the advance toward application of atomic 
energy to peaceful purposes and for the benefit of 
mankind would become increasingly rapid. 


“A Generous Conception” 

Among the representatives who welcomed President 
Eisenhower’s proposal, reiterated by Mr. Dulles, was 
Guérin de Bosq de Beaumont, who gave assurance that 
France would do everything in its power to encourage 
its success. 

The proposal had been an outstanding event of the 
last twelve months, stated Selwyn Lloyd, of the United 
Kingdom. He termed it a generous conception, a con- 
structive attempt to break down the barriers which so 
far had prevented the international use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. Of course the plan could not be 
a solution of the disarmament problem, but, by creating 
an international relationship over atomic energy—a 
degree of cooperation in one field-—it was certain, if 
acted on in good faith, to contribute to progress on 
disarmament. 

Mr. Lloyd regretted the until-recent reaction of the 
Soviet Union to the plan. That Government had seemed 
unwilling, he said, to consider it on its own merits and 
apart from the general question of atomic disarmament 


and the unconditional ban on the use of nuclear 
weapons. He hoped that as a result of the Assembly 
debates it would now be convinced of the desirability 
of cooperating and participating in that great work. 

Welcoming the “atoms-for-peace” proposal, Halvard 
Lange, of Norway, expressed particular satisfaction that 
participation in such an endeavor would be open to 
nations from all regions and that the proposed prepara- 
tory conference of scientists would be held under United 
Nations auspices. 

“Let us hope,” he remarked, “that this new venture 
in international cooperation for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy will expand rapidly and pave the way 
for genuine international cooperation also for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the threat to our civilization which 
is inherent in these vast destructive forces.” 


Hopes for a Lessening Danger 


Having expressed disappointment over the Soviet 
Union’s performance in the Disarmament Commission, 
Richard G. Casey, of Australia, went on to say that 
his delegation had welcomed President Eisenhower’s 
proposal last year and had hoped that the United 
States-Soviet Union discussions would enable those 
two great powers to get together in a positive way on 
the development of nuclear energy for civil purposes. 
His delegation had also hoped that from such coopera- 
tion eventually great benefits, both in scientific progress 
and in reduced danger of attack by nuclear weapons, 
might be enjoyed by all. 

Australia, he said, was developing what might be “a 
very rich endowment of *uranium ore” and was thus 
particularly interested in this new source of power which 
could greatly assist and expedite its development. Equal- 
ly, Australia was concerned to promote any project 
which could help reduce the danger of atomic war. It 
therefore welcomed the United States proposal made 
this year and hoped to play its full part in the proposed 
agency for developing the constructive uses of atomic 
energy. 

From cooperation between the major countries con- 
cerned in the development of atomic energy and from 
the increased mutual confidence which this might 
bring, Australia hoped that the threat of atomic war 
could be progressively lessened and finally removed 
by the establishment of full international controls. 

General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, 
described the proposal as the “most important matter 
before the 1954 session.” He noted with satisfaction 
that the Soviet Union had offered to reopen negotia- 
tions but warned that “we should not be caught in 
any hidden booby traps and we must beware of diplo- 
matic stalling.” 

General Romulo asked the United States to tell the 
Assembly how much nuclear fuel it was ready to con- 
tribute and what funds it was willing to provide to 
finance the atomic program. 

Also welcoming the proposal, Dr. J.M.A.H. Luns, 
of the Netherlands, promised his Government’s fullest 
cooperation. It was already actively engaged in this 





field, in cooperation with the Norwegian Government, 
he said. 

“Nuclear energy,” he added, “can contribute im- 
mensely to conditions for peace and prosperity. To this 
end it is our duty to pool our efforts.” 

Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, considered 
it too early to attempt an estimate of the results that 
might be hoped for, but, noting that warnings had been 
given against over-optimistic expectations, he observed, 
“We have been told we must not expect miracles. But 
this is the age of miracles.” 

To James Barrington, of Burma, the unanimous de- 
cision of the Assembly to include the item in the agenda 
was One of the most important and significant develop- 
ments of the year. He hoped unanimous agreement 
would be reached on establishing the atomic pool. 

The very important proposal was of great interest 
to South Africa, not only because of the benefits which 
mankind might derive from its implementation, but also 
because of South Africa’s position as one of the most 
important sources of fissionable material, stated G. P. 
Jooste. 

Dr. Gonzalo Giiell, of Cuba, described the Assem- 
bly’s decision to take up the question as “a ray of hope 
in the gloomy atmosphere.” Cuba hoped that under- 
standing would be reached because the fate of the world 
depended on it. 

Ato Yilma Deressa, of Ethiopia, hoped that effective 
steps forward in the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
might lead to a relaxation of tension in the military 
field. Quite as important was the hope that international 
consideration of the possible uses of this “vast new 
source of power and energy” in close relation to the 
development of the power and energy requirements 
of the industrially underdeveloped regions of the world 
might provide a stimulus to creative thinking and sci- 
entific research that “could truly usher in a new era of 
international collaboration and international economic 
development.” 

A breathing space had been gained by the inscribing 
of the item on the agenda, observed Ahmed Shukairi, of 
Syria. Everyone hoped for unanimous action, he said. 

Abba Eban, of Israel, also gave the proposal his 
Government’s support. He hoped it would lead to the 
establishment of organs and processes in which all 
Members would agree to participate. 


The Soviet Union’s Position 

Mr. Vyshinsky, at the half-way mark, was the first 
of the representatives of the five eastern European 
states to take part in the general debate. He stated the 
position of the Soviet Union, which on all points was 
endorsed by the representatives of Poland, the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
who gave their views a few days later, on October 
4 and 5. 

The production of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses, Mr. Vyshinsky declared, was regarded in the 
United States as not very interesting economically. It 
was no accident, he added, that, according to competent 
sources, the atomic reactor for producing electric power 


from atoms in the United States would be completed 
only in three or four years, whereas the Soviet Union 
had already built power stations which were operating 
on the basis of atomic energy. 

In connection with the December 8, 1953, United 
States proposal, the Soviet Union, he said, had stressed 
the great significance of the fact that there was a prac- 
tical possibility for using atomic energy for peaceful 
ends and had expressed its readiness to proceed to 
negotiations in that respect. Between January 30 and 
February 2, 1954, the Soviet Union had handed to the 
United States, the United Kingdom and France a draft 
declaration for the unconditional abandonment of the 
use of atomic, hydrogen and other types of weapons 
of mass destruction. The Soviet Union felt that not a 
portion, but all atomic material must be used for peace- 
ful purposes, 


Details Awaited 


Now there was the new United States item on the 
Assembly’s agenda. There was no program on paper 
that could be studied, so the question would have to 
be referred to again when the detailed proposals and 
supporting documents were available. 

Mr. Vyshinsky expressed surprise that Mr. Dulles 
had asserted that the Soviet Union had turned down the 
proposal for negotiation of measures to utilize atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. On the contrary, on April 
27, the Soviet Union, he stated, had expressed its readi- 
ness to take part in appropriate negotiations, and again 
on September 22, a day before Mr. Dulles made his 
speech in the Assembly, it had expressed its readiness 
to conduct those negotiations for examining the pro- 
posals both of the Soviet Union and of the United 
States. 

Mr. Vyshinsky regarded as fallacious the attempts 
to represent the Soviet position as one which was tied 
up with all sorts of previous conditions regarding parti- 
cipation of the Soviet Union in measures designed to 
utilize atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The pro- 
posal, he said, also omitted any reference to the ques- 
tion of the inadmissibility of the use of atomic weapons. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, considered it 
essential that such an international agreement should 
ensure that the use of atomic energy for warlike pur- 
poses would be excluded, for this would make it possible 
to use atomic energy solely for the peaceful needs of 
mankind. Furthermore, the Soviet Union was convinced 
that the opportunity for agreement in regard to inter- 
national cooperation and the peaceful utilization of 
atomic enefgy was far from exhausted. 

Regarding the Soviet proposal that states solemnly 
announce their abandonment of the use of atomic energy 
in weapons, Mr. Vyshinsky said that the need for such 
an agreement had become even more urgent because 
the dangers of the atomic armaments race and of atomic 
war were very real. During the last year, since the 
United States had made its proposal for an atomic 
pool, the United States, far from reducing its armaments 
race and its stockpiling of fissionable and nuclear 
weapons and its military aggressive measures, had, on 





the contrary, been intensifying those efforts. Further- 
more, the successes of the Geneva Conference had 
prompted the reactionaries of the United States and 
of the Western powers to make new attempts to prevent 
a relaxation of international tension and normalization 
of international relations. 

Stanislaw Skrzeszewski, of Poland, also emphasized 
that the United States proposal ignored the problem 
of the prohibition of atomic energy for war purposes. 
Clearly, he said, it was not possible today to separate 
the prohibition of atomic weapons from the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy. 


The Debate on Disarmament 


How to internationalize the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes is but one aspect of the total prob- 
lem of disarmament. The overall task, of course, as 
indicated by the title of the item on the Assembly’s 
agenda, is the “regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all armaments.” 

The great majority of speakers in the general debate 
this year, as in other years, dealt with emphasis on this 
pressing problem, but this year, with the added interest 
in the possibilities of peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
there were two major lines of discussion. The first, on 
the United States proposal, has been reviewed in the 
preceding pages. Views on the larger subject of dis- 
armament are examined below. 

The representatives of twenty Members, including 
Mr. Dulles, had spoken before Mr. Vyshinsky made his 
statement on September 30 in which he submitted the 
text of the U.S.S.R. proposal on the conclusion of an 
international convention or treaty on the reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen 
and other weapons of mass destruction. Twenty-one 
other representatives followed him in the debate. 

Among the measures which had to be taken to re- 
move the threat of a new world war and to strengthen 
universal peace were some of extraordinary significance, 
he said in the early part of his statement. He cited 
especially the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and others of mass destruction, with their elim- 
ination from the armaments of states; the substantial 
reduction of armaments and armed forces; and the insti- 
tution of control over the observance of those and other 
measures. The adoption of an agreed decision on such 
important questions, he said, would undoubtedly fur- 
ther relax international tension and improve relations. 

Referring to attempts which he said were being 
made to base the whole scheme of military measures 
for a new world war on a plan of so-called mass retalia- 
tion, Mr. Vyshinsky declared that such a plan was noth- 
ing but a scheme for a preventive war. It had been 
alleged, of course, that such a mass retaliatory blow 
would be in response to aggression, but that was merely 
to delude world public opinion, he said; the myth about 
preparations for aggression against the United States 
had been exposed long ago. 

The organizers of the preparations for the so-called 
“mass retaliation” based themselves, he continued, on 


the notion that the American generals preferred to start 
the war against their imagined adversary in order to 
make certain that they would not lose it. 

The plans were comprehensive, indeed, said Mr. 
Vyshinsky, for Mr. Dulles himself, in one of his speeches 
earlier this year, had declared that the United States 
must be able to strike a blow in any part of the world, 
at sea, on land or in the air and with the use of both 
old and new weapons. The militarists, moreover, were 
inciting warlike passions with propaganda about the 
might of atomic artillery, and the stockpiling of atomic 
weapons also had an important place in the American 
plans. 

At the close of his lengthy statement, after dealing 
with other matters, Mr. Vyshinsky again returned to 
the question of disarmament. The Soviet Union, he 
said, consistently defended the system of peaceful co- 
existence and the adoption of measures for the removal 
of the threat of a new world war. At every session 
of the Assembly, it had attempted to bring about a 
solution of this paramount problem and was convinced 
that the Assembly could solve it. Accordingly, the 
Soviet Union was submitting its draft resolution. 


The U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 

This proposed that the Assembly should instruct the 
Disarmament Commission to prepare and submit for 
confirmation by the Security Council a draft interna- 
tional convention (treaty) providing for the prohibition 
of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and their elimination from the armaments of states, 
a substantial reduction in armaments and the establish- 
ment of international control over the implementation 
of those decisions. The Commission would work on the 
basis of the proposals of France and the United King- 
dom of June 11, 1954, submitted to the London dis- 
armament talks. 

Accordingly, the draft resolution says, the convention 
should contain the following basic provisions: 

“The following measures shall be taken simulta- 
neously: 

“(a) In the course of six months (or one year), 
states shall reduce their armaments, armed forces and 
budgetary appropriations for military requirements to 
the extent of fifty per cent of the agreed levels. Arma- 
ments and armed forces shall be reduced from the 
strength of armaments and armed forces existing on 
December 31, 1953, and appropriations shall be re- 
duced from the amount of actual expenditure on mili- 
tary requirements during the year ending December 
31, 1953. 

“(b) For the purposes of supervising the fulfilment 
by states of the obligations in connection with the 
reduction of armaments and armed forces provided for 
in subparagraph (a), a temporary international control 
commission shall be established under the Security 
Council with the right to require states to provide the 
necessary information on the measures taken by them 
to reduce armaments and armed forces. The commission 
shall take the necessary steps to supervise the fulfilment 
by states of the obligations assumed by them in con- 





nection with the reduction of armaments, armed forces 
and appropriations for military requirements. States 
shall periodically supply the commission at established 
intervals with information concerning the implementa- 
tion of the measures provided for in the convention.” 

On completion of these measures, the following 
measures should then be taken simultaneously, the draft 
resolution provides: 

“(a) In the course of six months (or one year), 
States shall reduce their armaments, armed forces and 
budgetary appropriations for military requirements by 
the remaining fifty per cent of the agreed levels from 
the strength of armaments and armed forces existing on 
December 31, 1953, and shall reduce their appropria- 
tions from the amount of actual expenditure on military 
requirements during the year ending December 31, 
1953. 

“(b) A complete prohibition of atomic, hydrogen 
and other weapons of mass destruction shall be carried 
into effect, the production of such weapons shall be 
discontinued, and they shall be entirely eliminated from 
the armaments of states; all existing atomic materials 
shall be used only for peaceful purposes. The carrying 
out of these measures must be completed not later than 
the carrying out of the measures taken for the reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces referred to in 
paragraph (2) (a), and the production of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons shall cease immediately, as soon as 
a start is made with the reduction of armaments, armed 
forces and appropriations for military requirements in 
respect of the remaining fifty per cent of the agreed 
standards. 

“(c) States shall institute a standing international 
organ for the supervision of the implementation of the 
convention (treaty) on the prohibition of atomic, hydro- 
gen and other weapons of mass destruction, the dis- 
continuance of the production of these weapons and 
their elimination from the armaments of states and the 
reduction of armaments, armed forces and appropria- 
tions for military requirements. 

“This international organ shall have full powers of 
supervision, including the power of inspection on a 
continuing basis to the extent necessary to ensure imple- 
mentation of the convention by all states.” 

In connection with the proposal concerning the pro- 
hibition of the “use of nuclear weapons except in de- 
fence against aggression” in the French-British memor- 
andum of June 11, the Soviet Union proposal provides 
that the Assembly should instruct the Disarmament 
Commission to study and clarify that question and 
submit its recommendations. 

The U.S.S.R. proposals, declared Mr. Vyshinsky, 
represented “the path which will enable the United 
Nations to do its duty in eliminating the threat of atomic 
war, fighting the armaments race, fighting the threat of a 
new world war, fighting for peace and for the security 
of all people.” 

Warmly supporting the Soviet Union proposals, as 
did other representatives of the eastern European states, 
L. F. Palamarchuk, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., considered 


that it provided a realistic foundation for an Assembly 
decision acceptable to all states. The only way mankind 
could be relieved of the threat of mass extermination, 
he said, was to have a complete and unconditional pro- 
hibition of atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons and to 
remove those weapons from the armaments of states. 
The Polish delegation, said Stanislaw Skrzeszewski, 
also fully supported the Soviet Union’s proposals, which 
he considered went to the very core of the problem 
and should immediately advance the work of the Dis- 
armament Commission. The action of the United States, 
he contended, had hampered the reaching of an agree- 
ment, for it had refused to join in any measures which 
would really bring about the prohibition of atomic 
weapons or reach an understanding by compromise. 


“A Step Forward” 


The powers represented at the private London talks 
as a subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission, 
in addition to the Soviet Union, were Canada, France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. Mr. Lloyd, 
of the United Kingdom, and Mr. de Beaumont, of 
France, spoke after Mr. Vyshinsky in the general debate 
and had something to say about the Soviet Union pro- 
posals. 

Britain had taken the lead in pressing for a meeting 
of the Disarmament Commission last April and for the 
appointment of the subcommittee, said Mr. Lloyd. 
At the London meetings Britain had suggested that the 
problems should be discussed in three groups: 

First, the scope of any disarmament plans should be 
decided on. Secondly, agreement should be sought on 
the nature and powers of the international control or- 
ganization which was essential for any internationally 
supervised disarmament plan. Thirdly, agreement should 
be sought on a phased program for bringing into exist- 
ence the control organization and for putting into effect 
the prohibitions and limitations agreed on. 

Mr. Lloyd then outlined the Anglo-French proposals 
made in the subcommittee and went on to examine the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution, which accepted them as a 
basis for a draft international convention. The Soviet 
draft contained what was described as certain funda- 
mental provisions, he said, but the language was not 
altogether clear and required careful examination. 

Before anyone could be expected to carry out sub- 
stantial prohibitions or reductions, the control organ 
must be in existence and its officials stationed in all 
the countries concerned, ready and able to supervise 
the prohibitions and reductions agreed on, Mr. Lloyd 
declared. That had been a vital point in the arguments. 
The Soviet draft, however, was not clear on that very 
important matter, and it was a point on which attention 
would be focussed in the Committee discussions. 

The fact that the Western proposals had at length 
been accepted as a basis was a step forward, he con- 
tinued. It was cause for satisfaction that after years of 
apparently profitless debate they and the Soviet Union’s 
acceptance of them as a basis held out the possibility 
of progress in this all-important field. 





“We will never give up our efforts to seek agreement,” 
he added. 

With regard to nuclear weapons, Mr. Lloyd con- 
sidered it well that the public should have the somber 
facts brought to mind. Whatever the weapons used, 
another world war would be the end of civilization. If, 
as a result of all the talk about nuclear weapons, the 
world realized that fact, so much the better. 

One of the reasons, quite apart from the political and 
military arguments, for which he had always opposed 
the banning of one particular weapon in isolation, he 
said, was the implication that, thereby, in some way 
another world war was being made safe for humanity. 

“I do not believe that at all,” Mr. Lloyd asserted. “I 
think it is complete nonsense. When it is everywhere 
understood that recourse to war is going to mean the 
complete destruction of both sides, may that not be 
the supreme deterrent to war which has hitherto been 
lacking?” 

Mr. de Beaumont, of France, considered that dis- 
armament was the first necessary and inevitable step, 
and, since the Assembly was meeting in a new sort 
of atmosphere, it must tackle the problem with new 
heart. The joint British-French memorandum presented 
at the London Conference, which had taken up again 
some of the ideas put forward at the beginning of 1952 
by France, represented, he said, an attempt to resolve 
the fundamental problem of the sequence and timing 
of a general disarmament program. 

France now welcomed the proposals offered by Mr. 
Vyshinsky and considered them worthy of attention. 
For the first time, Mr. de Beaumont said, a step forward 
had been made by the Soviet delegation, while up to 
now attempts to bring the opposing positions closer to- 
gether had mainly originated from the Western side. It 
was hoped that this effort of comprehension and co- 
operation would continue without ulterior motives or 
calculation and that it would be translated into deeds. 


For Security of All Nations 

Both Mr. Dulles, of the United States, and Mr. Pear- 
son, of Canada, spoke before Mr. Vyshinsky, so they 
did not refer to the Soviet Union draft resolution. They 
did refer, however, to the London talks. 

Mr. Dulles asserted that at those meetings the four 
Western powers had tried with patience and ingenuity 
to explore all avenues of agreement with the Soviet 
Union “which would be consistent with the security of 
all nations,” but those efforts were met by a flat refusal 
by the Soviet Union “even to discuss our proposals on 
their merits.” 

The crux of the Soviet Union’s position, he said, was 
that before it would engage in real negotiations on dis- 
armament, it insisted on a paper ban by the major 
powers of the use of nuclear weapons. His interpreta- 
tion of that position was: 

“The great shield, the supreme deterrent, must first 
be abandoned, leaving the free nations exposed to the 
communists’ unrivalled manpower.” But it was impossi- 
ble to agree to so inequitable a position. 

While the London meetings, seeking agreement on 


safeguards which could make possible prohibition of 
atomic weapons and a general movement toward dis- 
armament, were disappointing because the Soviet Union 
seemed as unwilling as ever to accept any adequate sys- 
tem of supervision and control, they were far from 
futile, in the view of Mr. Pearson. A new basis was 
worked out by Britain, France, the United States and 
Canada on which, once good faith and a general desire 
for progress was shared by all concerned, a real advance 
could be made, he believed. 


Suggestion for Stopping Experiments 


Among the representatives who spoke after the 
U.S.S.R. proposals were presented, James Barrington, 
of Burma, suggested that a point of beginning could be 
an agreement by all manufacturing countries to stop all 
further experiments designed to produce bigger and 
better thermo-nuclear and atomic weapons. 

“If what we read in the newspapers is correct,” he 
said, “the type of hydrogen bomb already in existence 
has sufficient potency to extinguish life on this globe. 
Surely then we have reached the ultimate.” 

More experiments, he thought, would only add to 
existing tensions. There could be no problem of secret 
violation of this agreement, he averred, since all atomic 
and hydrogen explosions could be readily detected. 

Mr. Barrington also suggested, as an aid in the search 
for an agreed solution, that all authoritative information 
regarding the destructive capabilities and the known and 
probable disastrous effects of these weapons should be 
published. As the Prime Ministers of Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, Pakistan and Burma had agreed at their con- 
ference at Colombo in May, publication of those facts 
would “rouse the conscience of the world.” 

It was happy news, commented Professor Ernesto 
Leme, of Brazil, that the U.S.S.R. was to participate 
in an agreement on disarmament, with the establishment 
of an international control organ to supervise the imple- 
mentation of the convention that might yet be accepted. 
The Brazilian delegation would study the U.S.S.R.’s 
proposal with interest. 

Urging that the manufacture and use of hydrogen and 
atom bombs be prohibited through a system of mutual 
assurances, Professor Leme hoped that atomic energy 
would be harnessed to benefit all mankind. 

Dr. Santiago Pérez-Pérez, of Venezuela, also ex- 
pressed the hope that, when the U.S.S.R. proposals had 
been clarified, they would be a step forward toward an 
understanding on a problem of interest to all. 

Dr. Juan I. Cooke, of Argentina, was optimistic over 
the possibility of agreement on measures leading even- 
tually to world disarmament, for suicidal tendencies 
could not prevail among governments and peoples. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R. representative, Kuzma V. 
Kiselev, applauded the Brazilian and other statements 
which had found hope in the new Soviet Union pro- 
posals that an agreement would finally be reached and 
that ultimately atomic energy would be channelled to- 
ward peaceful ends. 

Hope was beginning to materialize, observed Koca 
Popovic, of Yugoslavia. 





A psychological crusade was advocated by Dr. 
German Quiroga-Galdo, of Bolivia. 

“The collective psychosis created by fear inspired 
by nuclear weapons and by the conviction that an atomic 
war is inevitable is the greatest of all the dangers we 
have had to confront in this Organization,” he said. 
“The United Nations must start a veritable psychologi- 
cal crusade, through all its specialized agencies and 
organs, to mobilize all men of good will in the world to 
extirpate from the soul of the world the dreadful preju- 
dice of the feeling that an atomic war is inevitable. . . . 
The bomb in itself is not dangerous, because it is a 
thing; man is the danger. He created the bomb. He is 
prepared to use it. To control the bomb is easy, but who 
is to control man? That control of man must be the im- 
mediate aim of all our work.” 

The United Nations should carry out the crusade 
through UNESCO, he added. To teach the world the real 
meaning of atomic and nuclear energy would be the best 
way of controlling the use of that energy. 

Another reason for the Bolivian people’s concern 
over the atomic problem was the recent discovery of 
immense deposits of radio-active minerals in Bolivia. 
After living in poverty for fifty years, were the Bolivian 
workers—the most downtrodden in the continent—now 
to be condemned, he asked, to drag from the Andes the 
raw material that would permit man to manufacture this 
artificial sun which would annihilate and destroy the 
creative work of the sun itself. 

Both the United States and Soviet Union proposals 
were welcomed by India, which wanted a chance to 
study and discuss them. One thing India would never 
agree to was the conditional use of atomic weapons, 
declared V. K. Krishna Menon. The idea that there 
might be a conditional use of atomic weapons, whether 
it be called aggression or anything else—the idea that 
atomic weapons could be used this way, especially when 
there was no definition of the word aggression—India 
could not agree to. 


“A State of Collective Fear’’ 


Among the representatives who discussed disarma- 
ment during the course of their statements in the general 
debate before the introduction of the Soviet Union pro- 
posal were those of Peru, Norway, the Philippines and 
Indonesia. 

Strongly advocating international control of atomic 
energy, Dr. Victor A. Belaunde, of Peru, stated that 
production and exclusive use of atomic energy on a 
strictly national. basis was incompatible with life today. 
Nuclear weapons had caused profound changes in 
modern society, and the United Nations must adapt it- 
self to those changes. Humanity, threatened by the 
power of atomic weapons, lived in a state of collective 
fear because the means of destruction had reached the 
peak of their power and were shared by countries which 
had diametrically opposed political interests and con- 
cepts of life. 

It was the duty, especially of small and medium-sized 
countries, to proclaim the imperative need of solving 


immediately and finally the problem of disarmament by 
means of international control, declared Dr. Belaunde. 
He stressed the following points: theoretical declarations 
on the banning of nuclear weapons were without value 
and should be avoided; humanity called for a juridical 
statute or convention which would establish as a legal 
obligation the prohibition of atomic energy by effective 
and immediate international control; such international 
control would necessarily involve inspection of all pro- 
duction centres; any discrepancy with respect to the 
powers of inspection as between the international organ 
and the states concerned should be summarily resolved 
by the International Court of Justice or a new special 
tribunal; and participation of all countries was needed 
in a corporation which would be designed to promote 
and to propagate the peaceful use of atomic energy, as 
the United States had proposed. 

Halvard Lange, of Norway, said it was essential to 
see where primary responsibility lay for the disturbing 
state of affairs. Rearmament, he stated, had been forced 
on the democratic world by the Soviet Union’s mainte- 
nance of a very high degree of military preparedness at 
the time of unilateral disarmament of the Western 
democracies after the war. Any possibility of reducing 
the armaments burden would be welcomed unanimously 
in all democratic countries, but such reduction must 
not mean reduction of national security. 


Disarmament must be carried out, not unilaterally, 
Mr. Lange stressed, but universally in a balanced way 
and with adequate controls. The working out of elabo- 
rate plans and the atmosphere in which the problem was 
approached were equally important, for without a mini- 
mum of goodwill and of confidence all work in this field 
would be doomed to failure. 

On atomic energy, he considered that to eliminate 
nuclear weapons as instruments of destruction and to 
establish adequate controls should be recognized as the 
supreme task of governments. 


“Arguments against international controls based on 
old concepts of national sovereignty seem as absurd and 
as obsolete as bows and arrows in a modern battle,” he 
asserted. 


General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, called 
the records dealing with disarmament “the most dreary 
chapter in the history of the United Nations.” Saying 
that primary responsibility for formulating plans for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of arma- 
ments rested with the Security Council, he declared that 
the confirmed impotence of the Council in this and other 
matters was due to the fact that the United Nations 
was not built to the scale of the atomic age. 


Because the continuous threat of an atomic world 
war was an imminent danger to the cause of world 
peace and to the very existence of mankind itself, Dr. 
Sunarjo, of Indonesia, was strongly in favor of interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, even the complete aboli- 
tion of atomic and other ultra-modern weapons of mass 
destruction, and the development of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 








THE WORLD SITUATION 


6 lags world situation today, with emphasis on the role 

of the United Nations, preoccupied fully one-half 
of the long list of speakers in the general debate of the 
General Assembly. 

Of those who looked back at the year’s achievements, 
perhaps a majority found that the international scene 
had altered somewhat for the better. Shooting wars had 
been stopped, they said, and some definite progress 
achieved on a number of important world problems. 

Other views reflected varying shades of pessimism. 
International tensions were unreduced, it was argued, 
and many existing dangers to peace were pointed out. 

The recent trend to go outside the United Nations in 
negotiating questions of world concern was deplored 
by a number of delegates as diminution of the rightful 
role of the Organization. Another group of speakers 
maintained that since such meetings as the Geneva 
Conference were countenanced by the Charter, they 
did not affront the United Nations. 

Generally, there was a consensus that the position 
of the Organization must not be weakened. Some be- 
lieved it should be fortified. Nearly all speakers used 
the question of so-called “by-passing” as a spring- 
board from which to plunge into a search for the under- 
lying causes, or what were deemed to be weaknesses 
of the United Nations. 

Factors frequently mentioned as contributing to the 
Organization’s inefficacy in handling peace-or-war prob- 
lems were the impasses on membership and disarma- 
ment as well as the issue of representation of China. 
Misuse of the veto, the threat of communist aggression 
and infiltration, the meaning of co-existence, the sys- 
tem of collective security, and tendencies to overload 
the Assembly agenda with ill-considered or irresponsi- 
ble requests were also touched upon by some speakers. 

Among those who felt that the world outlook had 
slightly improved was Richard G. Casey, of Australia. 
He felt there were grounds for greater optimism than a 
year ago. 





Any change for the better, Mr. Casey thought, was 
due mainly to the positive steps that had now been 
taken in the East as well as in the West to deal with 
the threat of communist aggression. Certainly, inter- 
national communism had not been induced to alter 
either its current practices or its future designs. It 
could be reasonably expected, however, that the com- 
munist leaders would see for themselves what the re- 
action would be in the future to whatever they might 
do. 

In Mr. Casey’s opinion, the distress which the peo- 
ples of Germany, Korea and now Vietnam were suffer- 
ing as a result of the unhappy situation of division 
and tension in which communist action had left them 
should not be forgotten. The suffering there was direct 
and painful. Indeed, all countries were continuing to 
pay the high price of maintaining themselves against the 
undiminished communist threat. The burden of arma- 
ments would remain, he warned, while communist 
powers led by the Soviet Union refused to consider 
any workable system by which tension could be re- 
duced by gradual, internationally controlled reduction 
in armaments. 

Since the eighth session of the Assembly, Mr. Casey 
continued, there had been many shifts and changes in 
international affairs. Three major conferences which he 
said had done much to produce the existing situation 
and state of mind were the conference in Berlin on 
Germany and Austria, the conference in Geneva on 
Korea and Indochina, and the Manila conference. This 
last Mr. Casey characterized as “a conference of a 
very different order, although, perhaps, potentially the 
most important of the three.” At that meeting, a treaty 
designed to create a system of collective security for 
Southeast Asia had been signed. 

“The only real hope for continuing peace in the 
world,” declared Mr. Casey, “lies in the possibility that 
the communists will come to realize that there is room 
for them to live with the democracies in the same world 





without interfering with each other.” It was in meet- 
ings such as those of the Assembly that important steps 
could be taken, he believed, in the process of breaking 
down the barrier of mutual distrust and suspicion 
dividing the democracies and the countries under com- 
munist control. 

Indeed, Mr. Casey went on, the opportunity which 
the annual sessions of the Assembly provided for con- 
tinuing and progressive personal contacts between for- 
eign ministers and representatives of most of the coun- 
tries of the world was one of the most important and 
valuable functions of the United Nations. He stressed, 
however, that while delegations came to the Assembly 
to watch and promote the interests of their respective 
countries, they must remember that the survival of 
individual countries depended on the survival of the 
whole free world—‘the pursuit of our individual ambi- 
tions will not avail us if thereby the security of the 
whole is imperilled.” 

On the whole, said Koca Popovic, of Yugoslavia, 
the international situation had brought new possibilities 
for bringing views closer together and for more fruitful 
cooperation. Settlements in the cases of Korea and Indo- 
china were international in character, and could not 
have been achieved except for an over-all improvement 
in international conditions. 


*“By-Passing”’ Criticized 


Mr. Popovic said he joined with those who criticized 
the tendency to solve some of the most important inter- 
national problems outside the United Nations. He de- 
plored the trend to minimize or by-pass the primary 
role of the United Nations in maintenance of interna- 
tional peace, particularly in the elimination of causes of 
tension. 

The mission of the United Nations, Mr. Popovic be- 
lieved, was practically irreplaceable, in serving as a 
body which guaranteed the continuity of negotia- 
tions and the exchange of opinions irrespective of 
whether the international climate was favorable or un- 
favorable. 

There was no justification, in his view, for establish- 
ing military blocs along ideological lines. Co-existence, 
to be lasting, must be transformed into active interna- 
tional cooperation. The battle for peace in Korea and 
Indochina had been won, not against this or that 
ideology, but solely against aggression as an instrument 
of policy. 

In the face of a resort to arms, Mr. Popovic con- 
tinued, it was justified to organize a collective defense 
under the aegis of the United Nations in order to resist 
the aggressor. Yugoslavia did not favor any kind of 
neutralism in the face of aggression. 

Concerning the United Nations role, Selwyn Lloyd, 
of the United Kingdom, recalled the reference in the 
Secretary-General’s annual report to the dangers of 
neglecting United Nations machinery for the discussion 
and settlement of problems affecting the peace of the 
world. He agreed with those who held that the United 
Nations position must not be weakened. 


The role of the United Nations is three-fold, Mr. 
Lioyd stated: first, maintaining international peace and 
security by taking effective collective measures, in the 
words of the Charter, “for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace”; second, as 
conciliator in settlement of disputes and disagreements 
which, if left to themselves, may lead to a breach of the 
peace; third, the role which the United Nations, and in 
particular the General Assembly, should play as a world 
forum for the debate of current issues falling within its 
competence. 

Of course, in the United Kingdom’s view, it was not 
wise even for a world assembly to indulge in unlimited 
debate on every topic. It should debate only matters 
which are within its competence and which it is wise to 
debate. 

In its second role, Mr. Lloyd said, the United Nations 
had been more effective than in the first one. It was true 
that many of the more important negotiations of the 
post-war period had been held outside the United Na- 
tions and a number had been successful. 

There was nothing wrong in this, in Mr. Lloyd’s view. 
Members were indeed enjoined in Charter Art. 33 “first 
of all, to seek a solution by negotiation . . . resort to 
regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice.” 

As to the world outlook, continued Mr. Lloyd, there 
are still plenty of dangers to ‘peace. He mentioned 
divided Austria, divided Germany, divided Korea; diffi- 
culties in carrying out the Indochina settlement; the 
situation off the China Coast; tragic differences between 
Israel and the Arab States; grim spectres of hunger, 
poverty and disease; and the distant rumble of nuclear 
explosion, from one side of the iron curtain or the other. 


Chances of War Receded 


Therefore, Mr. Lloyd declared, complacency is 
absurd. On the other hand, pessimism can be overdone. 
“I submit that the record of achievement is not a bad 
one,” he said, “and on balance, in my belief, the chances 
of a third world war have receded during the past twelve 
months.” 

Whatever may be said about the practice and per- 
formance of the United Nations, Mr. Lloyd believed the 
only chance for permanent peace lies in a world organi- 
zation such as this, “endowed with the requisite author- 
ity and enabled to use that authority.” 

Mr. Lloyd stated many persons had grave fears that 
when Russia’s rulers expressed desire for “peaceful co- 
existence,” the basic aim was still world revolution. One 
thing was clear: there was yet no proof that the aim was 
peace in its real sense. 

There had been indications, Mr. Lloyd thought, of a 
desire for lessening of tension. Soviet cooperation at 
Geneva was an example. Travel restrictions had been 
modified, and so on. But the propaganda and the name- 
calling continue. 

Many other things, in Mr. Lloyd’s opinion, were 
inconsistent with real and peaceful co-existence. Com- 
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munist parties sought everywhere to infiltrate, to sub- 
vert, to overthrow. It lay within the power of the govern- 
ments in Moscow and Peiping to stop this sort of 
activity. 

“We on this side of the iron curtain,” asserted Mr. 
Lloyd, want peace and are ready to negotiate for peace, 
to make great concessions to achieve success in such 
negotiations. Moscow and Peiping, however, should 
refute by deeds the evidence that co-existence in the 
eyes of communist rulers means continued support of 
disruptive and subversive elements, everywhere working 
for the communist world revolution. “That,” he con- 
cluded, “would transform the whole world scene.” 

Ahmed Shukairi, of Syria, held that international se- 
curity was still precarious. Reduction of tension had not 
been achieved by the United Nations. Though prospects 
were not dim or grim, “we should not deny that the 
Organization now stands with nations disunited.” Some 
consolation was to be found, however, in the fact that 
the great powers stand in a state of uncertainty, of 
ignorance regarding each other’s capacity to produce 
“the devastating weapon.” 

On the other hand, Stephanos Stephanopoulos, of 
Greece, spoke of the easing of international tensions, 
noting that armed conflicts throughout the world were 
“constantly on the decrease.”” Less blood was being shed 
and this was “an appreciable realization of the progress 
of peace.” 

Emphasizing the importance of using United Na- 
tions machinery, Mr. Stephanopoulos said Member 
states should have an interest in seeing the United Na- 
tions on all occasions as the normal and regular forum 
for the solution of issues or disputes of an international 
character. Even in cases when it appeared indispensable 
to proceed along other paths toward a peaceful settle- 
ment, it would be extremely useful to ensure that a 
liaison exists between the United Nations and any 
efforts undertaken outside the Organization, if only for 
the reason of keeping it authoritatively informed of all 
important developments of international life. 


A True Spiritual Force 


“Thus, in the thought of the Secretary-General, the 
United Nations should be not only a machinery for con- 
structive and peaceful settlements in the hands of the 
international community but much more than that,” 
observed Mr. Stephanopoulos. “It is to be a true 
spiritual force.” 

All Member states should respect the General As- 
sembly’s resolutions, the Greek representative asserted. 
Certain delegations had declared the intention of their 
governments to ignore any resolution of the Assembly 
which did not conform with their views or their interests. 
It was particularly regrettable that they showed the 
“wastebasket” into which certain governments intended 
to throw the recommendations of the Assembly. 

In Greece’s opinion, these disturbing manifestations 
dealt a serious blow to the prestige and efficacy of the 
United Nations. The problem called for full attention 
by the General Assembly. It should be made the subject 





of an appropriate study with a view to arriving at con- 
structive solutions acceptable to all. 

J. M. A. H. Luns, of the Netherlands, noted with 
satisfaction that there was no longer any large-scale 
fighting in the world. But “it would be foolish to deceive 
ourselves,” for the end of the cold war was still as far 
removed as ever. “The profound discord, which for 
many years now has divided the world in opposing fac- 
tions, continues unabated,” even if for the moment there 
is “a salutary restraint.” 


Conditions For Real Peace 


There must be an attempt, asserted Dr. Luns, to 
create the conditions for real peace, which was not a 
short-term problem. The solution required, first, “the 
creation of the climate in which peaceful forces can 
grow and prosper until they span the world, and in 
which the free way of life, now stifled in large areas of 
our globe, will be accepted everywhere. The free way 
of life is the democratic conception of society, the vital 
conception of human dignity at present denied to mil- 
lions of people.” Those who, like the Netherlands peo- 
ple, had a deep-rooted faith in the concept of democracy 
as the only guarantee for peace, were prepared to make 
sacrifices for the maintenance and growth of that con- 
cept. 

Uniting like-minded nations of the free world did not 
constitute a menace to peace, but might well be a condi- 
tion for it. Dr. Luns believed the only alliances, military 
or otherwise, which should be rejected were those im- 
peding evolution towards a free world. 

“There was a tendency,” Dr. Luns added, to attribute 
“a higher ethical value” to neutrality than to the alliance 
of those who prefer the free way of life. He did not share 
this view, for neutrality and neutralism by themselves 
had no merits; they were valuable only if they advance 
the cause of peace. They must be rejected if they tend 
to endanger large parts of the world and if they facilitate 
the spreading of totalitarian doctrines and result in the 
creation of a political no-man’s land. 

These arguments applied as well to disarmament, 
which also had no merits in itself, Dr. Luns went on. 
“It is a condition for peace when it is balanced, realistic 
and controlled. It is an incentive to war when it disturbs 
equilibrium and thereby undermines freedom and 
democracy.” 

The free way of life, continued Dr. Luns, appealed 
to everybody, and everybody should be given freedom 
to choose it. But as long as nations, which had in the 
past proved their ability to look after themselves, were 
denied the right to decide on their own fate, there re- 
mained a source of continuous unrest and danger for 
peace. 

“Therefore foreign troops in countries now occupied 
against the will of their people should withdraw,” he 
said. “This would indeed be a practical application of 
the principle of self-determination. The United Nations 
would greatly benefit if those of its Members who are 
particularly fond of invoking this principle were to apply 
it themselves and cease misusing it against others.” 





Real self-determination and a free life were likewise 
non-existent in large areas not under foreign military 
occupation, Dr. Luns pointed out. Conditions for peace 
and security were also absent wherever people were 
beset by material want and social weakness. “In the 
interest of peace these countries should receive the 
moral and material aid for raising their standard of life. 
This aid, by way of transfer of knowledge and capital, 
should nave no aim other than to speed up the evolu- 
tion towards freedom and peace.” 

The great powers, concluded Dr. Luns, bore the pri- 
mary responsibility for solving many of the issues he 
had touched upon, especially those of war and peace. 
But this did not mean that smaller nations were less 
able to appraise the course to follow. They, too, must 
assume their responsibility. 

Fields in which there can be no substitute for the 
United Nations, declared Dr. Luns, include the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, the solution of the 
tragic problem of refugees, and many other problems 
of a social and humanitarian nature. 


Situation “Deeply Disturbing” 


Despite the fact that open warfare on a large scale is 
no longer going on anywhere, stated Halvard Lange, of 
Norway, the general world situation is deeply disturb- 
ing. Fundamental international conflicts remain es- 
sentially as unresolved as at previous sessions. To an 
important extent, the success or failure of the United 
Nations in making a constructive contribution to the 
cause of peace would depend on the way in which use 
was made of the opportunities afforded by this world 
Organization. 

Mr. Lange agreed with the Secretary-General that the 
United Nations was not an end in itself. It was created 
by the Member states to serve them in their efforts to 
maintain peace and to further international cooperation 
in all fields of human activity. It was up to the Member 





AGREEMENT ON TRIESTE 


Koca Popovic, of Yugoslavia, made only a brief 
reference to the agreement reached by Italy and 
Yugoslavia regarding the Free Territory of Trieste. 
A memorandum of understanding had been ini- 
tialled at London on October 5, the day on which 
Mr. Popovic spoke in the general debate, by rep- 
resentatives of Italy, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Yugoslavia, and a copy had 
been submitted to the Security Council for the 
information of its members. 

The agreement, he said, had been made on be- 
half of the future and wellbeing of the numerous 
Yugoslav population in that area, as well as be- 
cause of the necessity to compose border differ- 
ences, to initiate better relations with Italy, and to 
facilitate closer and more harmonious coopera- 
tion in that part of the world. 

















states to use this instrument or to ignore or by-pass it. 
As an instrument, the United Nations could not be self- 
operating. 

Mr. Lange also concurred in the statement in the 
Secretary-General’s report that the United Nations could 
not and should not supplant the normal processes of 
diplomacy. There was no disputing his view that when 
these processes were adequate and likely to lead to posi- 
tive results, they should be utilized. But in doing so, 
Members should remember their obligations to the 
Organization and keep its appropriate organs informed 
about developments which fell within the United Na- 
tions’ sphere. 

Continuing, Mr. Lange asserted that some negotia- 
tions took place outside the United Nations because 
certain vitally-interested states could not be heard in the 
world organization, i.e. the People’s Republic of China. 
This was a cause of increasing concern, in his govern- 
ment’s opinion. 

There was also the Membership question. Interna- 
tional developments, said Mr. Lange, necessitated a 
shift in emphasis away from the concept of the United 
Nations as a politically homogeneous body to the con- 
cept of a United Nations as the meeting-place of the 
world. In order to ensure such a role, it was necessary 
to open the doors of the Organization to states which 
wish to participate in it. 

Mr. Lange also noted apprehensively the tendency 
in United Nations organs to press for resolutions so 
far-reaching that they are adopted by only a bare ma- 
jority. The method of patiently seeking unanimous solu- 
tions would, he felt, produce fewer resolutions but 
perhaps more results. Above all, this would create a 
better atmosphere which in turn would facilitate the 
process of cooperation. 

In Mr. Lange’s opinion, one aspect of the present 
world situation which caused more anxiety and fear in 
the minds of ordinary men and women was the develop- 
ment of weapons of mass destruction and the heavy 
load of conventional armaments carried by a number 
of states. 

Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, stressed in his state- 
ment the increasing importance of the United Nations 
as a centre of negotiation, reconciliation and unity in 
view of the persisting divisions in the world. He men- 
tioned the fundamental division between totalitarian and 
free societies, between the self-governing and non-self- 
governing parts of the world—including in the latter 
the people governed by a dictator or those of a satellite 
dictatorship of a totalitarian power—and between the 
highly industrialized and so-called underdeveloped 
areas. 

Mr. Pearson added: “The United Nations, then, 
operating in a world thus deeply divided, and indeed 
made the more necessary precisely because of that 
division, represents and must try to serve men on each 
side of each of these divisions, without betraying or 
weakening the principles of its Charter in the process. 

“Our direction is clearly laid down: it is toward eco- 
nomic and social progress and away from poverty; it 
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is toward full and free self-government and away from 
dictatorial regimes imposed from inside or from outside; 
toward the progressive realization of human rights and 
the dignity and worth of the human person. 

“Our Organization has, I think, had significant suc- 
cess in dealing with each of these three main lines of 
division in our world. But in each, there are problems 
and trends which cause concern, and which if they got 
out of hand could easily lead to grave setbacks.” 

On the road toward self-government, Mr. Pearson 
pointed out, giant strides had been taken under United 
Nations auspices, but some countries which formerly 
were self-governing democracies had fallen under for- 
eign domination and been subjected to control by a 
totalitarian dictatorship. 


More Anxiety Than Complacency 


The most important United Nations task unquestion- 
ably was that of keeping the peace, Mr. Pearson went 
on. Here, despite a number of achievements, there was 
far more reason for anxiety than complacency. The 
danger of a major conflict remained, and the primary 
objective of the United Nations must be prevention 
rather than intervention. 

Such a war could be caused by deliberate aggression, 
or by accident or miscalculation, Mr. Pearson said. 
Deliberate aggression could be and was being deterred 
by collective security organizations, which made it clear 
that peaceful nations could not be destroyed and ab- 
sorbed one by one. As a universal organization at least 
in principle, however, the United Nations itself served 
a more fundamental purpose in providing an efficient 
framework and endless opportunities for negotiation 
and conciliation, under a system which embraced both 
sides in what was called the cold war. 

It was the wrong conception of the purposes and 
possibilities of the Organization, Mr. Pearson thought, 
to accept any reduction in United Nations Membership 
which would place outside the international system 
those nations whose aggressive tendencies were, with 
reason, feared. 

Because, in a tense and fearful world, there was also 
the risk of accidental war, stated Mr. Pearson, the great- 
est importance should be attached to measures which 
could reduce international tensions, lower temperatures 
and remove the barriers, whether psychological or phy- 
sical. One of the most vital of United Nations purposes 
was to keep open and to develop the channels of com- 
munication. 

Mankind was only beginning to develop and use the 
institutions of interdependence, of which the United 
Nations was by far the most important, observed Mr. 
Pearson. The work would not be completed in a day, 
but it would not be completed at all “unless we keep 
everlastingly at the job of building; of correcting those 
tendencies which have already made the work more 
difficult and which may, if we are not careful, stop it 
altogether.” 

Such tendencies were to overload the agenda with 
problems beyond the competence of the Assembly or 
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which could best be dealt with, in the first instance, by 
other methods of conciliation and settlement, and, on 
the other hand, to by-pass the United Nations. Among 
factors which Mr. Pearson thought had brought about 
such by-passing were the unsolved problems of Member- 
ship and representation, and requests for ill-considered 
or irresponsible action especially when such action was 
decided on. 

Dr. Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia, also examined 
the question of why many countries recently had sought 
to solve their problems outside the orbit of the United 
Nations. In this he shared the anxieties of the Secretary- 
General and others. 

It could be held that the political inactivity of the 
United Nations had resulted from the paralysis of the 
Security Council, caused by the veto problem. But the 
time had come, he believed, to recognize that this was 
not the only reason. 


Its Members Are Responsible 

The Organization was what its Members wanted it 
to be, Dr. Urrutia pointed out. They could contribute 
to its strengthening or lower its prestige. They could 
present questions which, because of their very nature, 
the Organization should not consider and consequently 
could not solve. On the other hand, they might not 
bring to it those problems which it could and should 
solve in accordance with the Charter. Thus, all Members 
to a greater or lesser degree were responsible for the 
destiny of the United Nations. 

An arbitrary increase of power, he warned, might 
eventually destroy the Organization. On such questions 
as respect for human rights and self-determination of 
peoples, he remarked that until conventions had been 
ratified, the Organization could not intervene as though 
they had been. 

Another cause of disturbance lay not in the Organiza- 
tion itself, Dr. Urrutia said, but in the foreign ministries 
and chancellories of Member states. An international 
organization was the logical consequence of the realities 
of a world living closer together in which few questions 
remained strictly on the national level. 

The United Nations, stated Dr. Urrutia, had not been 
able to deal with many problems, not because of defects 
in its Charter, but because the ministries often instructed 
their delegations to avoid so far as possible any con- 
crete decision in the international organization which 
they might have to defend or explain afterwards in their 
national parliaments. 

Dr. Urrutia declared that the study of economic 
development to improve living conditions and raise 
standards of living had, each year, been shelved in the 
Assembly without any important decisions. 

During the last three or four years, too, questions 
relating to the proposed United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development and the International Finance Cor- 
poration had been included in the Assembly’ agenda, 
but, at each session, a clear-cut decision had been 
set aside. Now the Latin American countries were 





resolved to study the question within the orbit of their 
regional organization, outside the United Nations. 

Governments, he continued, had lost confidence in 
the United Nations because they had not known how 
to use the Organization for the purposes for which it 
was established. Until the authority was reestablished 
which the foreign ministry in each country should have, 
that confidence could not be regained. 


Voice For Small Nations 

Dr. José Ram6én Guizado, of Panama, felt there was 
a need to give the smaller nations a “greater voice” in 
the United Nations. His theme was that the small coun- 
tries bear a responsibility disproportionate to their in- 
fluence and power of action. 

This, Dr. Guizado affirmed, constituted a great ob- 
stacle to the success of the Assembly’s deliberations. 
“This danger of failure and disintegration which hovers 
over the United Nations could perhaps be diminished to 
some extent by a union of the forces of the small na- 
tions, by the establishment of close cooperation among 
those nations, and by joint vigorous action. Such meas- 
ures would strengthen the role of the small countries in 
the United Nations. 

“But,” he added, “something more is needed: a modi- 
fication of the Charter itself. That must be done if we 
wish to end the domestic crisis from which we suffer, 
so that, by means of democratic and equitable action, 
we may attack the external crisis threatening the world 
today.” 

Dr. Guizado stressed that the small powers were seek- 
ing a better distribution of strength and economic power 
among the nations of the world, large or small. “We 
seek,” he said, “a solution of that equation which in- 
volves a grouping of peoples by geographical areas or 
areas of affinity, with the sole purpose of obtaining a 
lasting peace. We firmly believe that one practical way 
to realize that objective would be to abolish the use of 
the veto, or else to see that that right was applied more 
effectively and more equitably. 

“We are not so simple as to think that that step in it- 
self would resolve all the problems facing us. It is, how- 
ever, incredible that in a world inhabited by more than 
two and one-half billion people, so much weight should 
be given to the directives of four great military powers 
which contain only a small fraction of the world’s total 
population. That is neither just nor democratic.” 

Chile, said José Maza, was gravely concerned at the 
tendency on the part of certain countries to seek pro- 
cedures and solutions outside the Organization. Of 
course, he added, “Peace is an aspiration of such 
transcendant importance that it does not matter whether 
we try to achieve it inside or outside our Organization.” 

But while any serious effort to achieve peace must be 
welcomed, he had doubts as to the so-called commu- 
nist appeal for “co-existence.” Both in Korea and Indo- 
china, peace was obtained at the price of partitioning 
the territories and dividing the population. The slogan 
of “co-existence” had been launched by the aggressor. 


What was the price, he asked, of this so-called co- 
existence? There was talk of admitting Communist 
China, the country which attacked Korea, into this 
Organization; of destroying NATO and of undertaking 
to close eyes to any emergency in Formosa. The price 
may be these or many other conditions; but there is one 
condition common to the entire Communist appeal for 
co-existence: the invitation to join, consciously or un- 
consciously, in the campaign of hatred against the 
United States. 

Chile continued to think the only form of co-existence 
worthy of free peoples was that proposed in the Charter 
of the United Nations. “We have great problems and 
differences, but no one can put his trust in a system 
of co-existence nurtured on hatred for one of the Mem- 
bers of the international community,” said Mr. Maza. 

“Strictly speaking, the Second World War has not yet 
ended,” said Adrian Recinos, of Guatemala. “Acts of 
aggression, direct and indirect aggression, have con- 
tinued.” 

Drawing attention to the dangers of internal sub- 
version brought about by foreign influences struggling 
to destroy the established order, he said that Guatemala 
had been unfortunate enough to have been dominated 
during the past few years by the agents of international 
communism. By a process of infiltration and propa- 
ganda, they had succeeded in dominating the Govern- 
ment and also the labor unions. 


*“Short-Sighted”’ View 


Guérin de Beaumont, of France, remarked that it 
had been argued that some of the achievements during 
the last year had resulted from activities which were 
carried on outside the United Nations and without the 
effective participation of the Organization. This he re- 
garded as a somewhat historically short-sighted view. 


Peace in Indochina, obtained as a result of patience 
and indomitable effort, he observed, had found its roots 
in that realistic conception of the new age, in which in- 
struments of destruction had assumed such inhuman 
forms that the instinct of self-preservation as well as 
reason recoiled from the thought that they could ever 
actually be used. 


To argue that the United Nations had no part in that 
settlement would be evidence, he thought, of curious 
ignorance of the consiant effort made by the United 
Nations since it was established. It would also indicate 
a grave misunderstanding of the attachment and faith 
which all had placed in the Organization. 

Thus, during the Geneva negotiations, France had 
merely followed the United Nations example in its reso- 
luteness in the service of peace, for it had insistently 
focussed efforts on the achievement of an agreement to 
end a war which constantly ran the risk of spreading 
throughout the world. This it did, not only for its own 
sons and towns and villages and those of Indochina, 
but for those of all other countries for which the con- 
sequences of failure would have been just as grave. 
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The Soviet Union, stated Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., was convinced that agreement could be 
reached on the outstanding international problems, pro- 
vided the principle of the sovereign equality of states 
and of non-interference in the affairs of other states was 
observed and that there was mutual respect for the 
rights and interests of states and any international ob- 
ligations which had been assumed. 


Soviet Views 

The prospects for settlement, Mr. Vyshinsky be- 
lieved, were indeed real and tangible, because all peo- 
ples in the world were interested in peace, international 
cooperation and the development of peaceful interna- 
tional relations. In this connection, the Soviet Union 
stood firmly on Lenin’s doctrine of the possibility of 
peaceful co-existence of states, irrespective of structure. 

While the Soviet Union Government had directed all 
its efforts to the mighty development of peaceful eco- 
nomic construction in its country, at the same time it 
had taken all measures to ensure normal political rela- 
tions with other states. 

At the Berlin Conference, Mr. Vyshinsky recalled, 
the Soviet Union proposed, instead of military group- 
ings directed against each other, the formation of a 
united camp of all European states which would seek 
to ensure their security and to strengthen peace in 
Europe. This, of course, applied to states throughout 
the world. 

Thus, the Soviet Union objected and continued to 
object to the creation of separate closed groups of 
some states, which set themselves up against other 
states and which were nothing other than military blocs 
with obvious aggressive purposes. 

The Assembly, Mr. Vyshinsky continued, had begun 
its work in an atmosphere in which some relaxation of 
tension had become noticeable as a result of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea and the restoration of peace 
in Indochina. Not much had actually been achieved at 
the Berlin Conference, he said, but what was achieved 
was of great international import. The main factor was 
that that conference had broken the dam which had 
prevented a meeting of the representatives of the four 
powers and therefore opened the way to the Geneva 
Conference. 

For the first time in twenty-five years, Stanislaw 
Skrzeszewski, of Poland, observed, no serious armed 
conflict was being waged anywhere in the world. There- 
fore, this session of the Assembly was meeting under 
particularly favorable conditions and the possibility of 
fruitful work opened before it. 

Anyone who rejected the principle of co-existence, 
declared Mr. Skrzeszewski, was taking a step on the 
road to war. The need for co-existence should be recog- 
nized. Thus, relations based on cooperation, non-inter- 
vention in domestic affairs, respect for mutual interests, 
and peaceful competition could be established, and such 
relations would lead to economic and cultural coopera- 
tion which would be advantageous for both parties and 
would open the door to a lasting peace. 

The United Nations, said Mr. Skrzeszewski, could 


and should play a constructive role in international 
relations. The future success of its activities would de- 
pend on respect for the Charter and on the manner in 
which its basic principles could be applied in practice 
—the principles of understanding and compromise in 
all questions subject to international disputes. 

Analyzing the successes recently attained in solving 
such disputes, he contended the United Nations had 
not played the part which it could and should have 
played and that it had not rendered its contribution to 
the work required for the relaxation of international 
tensions. 

The Polish representative charged that warlike forces 
in western countries, particularly in the United States, 
had made it impossible at the Berlin Conference prop- 
erly to solve the German problem; had succeeded at 
the Geneva Conference in breaking up discussions on 
the Korean question at the precise moment when com- 
promise proposals of the U.S.S.R. and the People’s 
Republic of China had won the support of the partici- 
pants; had been able to place the United Nations dis- 
armament discussions in a deadlock; had openly re- 
jected the thesis that co-existence and cooperation be- 
tween social and political systems were possible; had 
disseminated a variety of provocative plans for so-called 
liberation; and had openly engaged in war propaganda. 

Vaclav David, of Czechoslovakia, declared that the 
most serious danger and threat to universal peace was 
a policy that would continue the cold war, propaganda 
for war and the dissemination of hatred among peo- 
ples, the creation of aggressive groups in various parts 
of the world, the construction of military bases on the 
territories of other states, and a strategy based on the 
mass destructive power of the atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. 

This new look or trend of the ruling circles of the 
United States, he said, could not be seen in any other 
light than as a desire to bring about new military 
clashes, by turning local disputes and conflicts into 
world-wide conflict, where mass retaliation would be 
exercised. 

The real danger to the peoples lies, observed L. F. 
Palamarchuk, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., not in the 
existence of different social systems and different ideo- 
logies, but in the aggressive policy based on positions 
of strength, which could in no way be reconciled with 
the principles of peaceful co-existence. The United 
Kingdom delegate, he said, had given a distorted rep- 
resentation of facts. 


Not Just a Forum 


While relations between the great powers had im- 
proved in recent months, said Juan I. Cooke, of Argen- 
tina, satisfaction with this development had been tem- 
pered by the fact that the United Nations had not been 
used as the normal instrument for reaching agreements. 

The United Nations, he declared, should not merely 
be a forum for inconsequential debates of either politi- 
cal or economic problems, while solutions of these 
problems were reached outside the Organization. Atti- 





tudes and procedures of this nature only helped to 
create disillusionment and the impression of failure. 

International cooperation—the basis of peaceful co- 
existence among Members—must not become mere 
oral declarations made use of in special situations re- 
sulting from opposing ideologies, Dr. Cooke stated. 
International cooperation, from the viewpoint of the 
smaller countries at least, meant genuine dedication to 
an effort to solve those problems which most heavily 
oppress mankind. 

The Argentinian Government considered that the 
only way to attain international peace and harmony 
was through absolute respect for every nation, for its 
inalienable right to social justice, economic freedom 
and political sovereignty. Argentina appealed to all 
countries facing problems likely to threaten the peace 
of the world to solve their differences in the spirit of 
the United Nations and thus to avoid the danger of 
death and destruction. 

The presence of so many familiar questions on the 
Assembly's agenda was a source of serious concern to 
G. P. Jooste, of the Union of South Africa. There 
should also be an attempt, he felt, to devise a system 
of priorities, related directly to the possibilities of 
United Nations action producing constructive results, 
aS suggested by the Secretary-General. 

No one could detract from what the United Nations 
has achieved in certain fields of activity, Mr. Jooste 
said. But, however important these activities, the Or- 
ganization will have failed tragically if it does not 
achieve the primary purpose for which it was created. 

The United Nations, however, continues to be by- 
passed in the negotiations and efforts to establish and 
maintain international peace, Mr. Jooste commented. 
There was also the increasing resort to regional rather 
than United Nations machinery. The Secretary-Gener- 
al’s concern at the weakening effect of these develop- 
ments on the position of the Organization in world 
affairs must be shared by all Member states. 

Those primarily responsible for such arrangements, 
he noted, were the very nations which had played so 
leading a part in the establishment of the Unit:d Na- 
tions—and which today continued to play a leading 
part in its maintenance. 

Why is it, Mr. Jooste asked, that United Nations 
machinery is being by-passed? Why is it that, notwith- 
standing the weakening effect which regional and other 
arrangements may have on the United Nations, those 
who continue to be loyal to it, are being obliged to 
embark upon such action? 

Mr. Jooste thought the answer was that in the last 
few years, many nations had realized that they could 
not depend solely on United Nations machinery for 
essential protection, and that in dealing with major 
and dangerous problems the United Nations “as it 
operates at present, may not be a safe and effective 
instrument to employ in their solution.” 

The inability of the United Nations to cope with 
dangerous problems today was due, in part at least, 
continued Mr. Jooste, to its own faulty working— 


not so much to inherent defects in the Charter as to 
the incorrect application of Charter provisions. 

For the United Nations to survive, Mr. Jooste de- 
clared, its operations must be limited to matters of in- 
ternational concern. It should not deal with matters 
which fall within the domestic jurisdiction of Member 
states. 

“Indeed,” he said, “when once a people are convinced 
that the Organization no longer recognizes the con- 
stitutional rights of their government under the Charter, 
they will inevitably resist cooperation, especially when 
such cooperation entails sacrifices by them. This is a 
most important fact which can only be ignored by 
our Organization at its own peril.” 

To render the United Nations more effective, Mr. 
Jooste suggested that Members endeavor to learn to co- 
operate in a manner which will dispel the clouds of 
mutual suspicion which colored so many debates. Co- 
operation, however, could not be forced. Attempts at 
coercion, under the General Assembly system, only 
too often made a difficult problem even more un- 
manageable. 

“If we are to rebuild mutual confidence, do not let 
us set our sights too high,” warned Mr. Jooste. “Let 
us learn to cooperate in the smaller things and in the 
spheres that are less open to controversy. Let us, where- 
ever we can, eschew for the time being the problems 
that enflame the passions and emotions, the disputes 
that make the headlines, the controversies in respect 
of which the parties concerned are committed, by rea- 
son of what has gone before, to hard and unyielding 
attitudes. Only thus, in a multi-national organization 
such as this, can we begin to instill the virtues and 
habits of cooperation.” 


Highly-Important Issue 


In the opinion of Abba Eban, of Israel, the United 
Nations should fortify its spirit and its institutions. The 
condition of the Organization was an international issue 
of high importance. 

Just as the world’s statesmen come together urgently 
at times to review such problems as Korea, Indochina 
and European security, Mr. Eban stated, so might they 
well regard the efficacy of the United Nations and the 
prevention of its decline as subjects worthy of debate 
between government officials at the highest level. 

However, everything was not as grim as appeared, 
continued Mr. Eban. It must be remembered that the 
Organization was embarked on a “patient process of 
evolution which may take decades to complete.” Viewed 
in that light, its achievements of the past nine years 
appeared in a truer and brighter perspective. 

According to Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand, 
peace was a world-wide problem and every problem of 
peace should be a United Nations problem, or at any 
rate a problem that could be raised at any time in the 
Organization. The United Nations should be kept in the 
picture, he declared; that was the lesson to be learned 
from the failure of the League of Nations. 

Indonesia, said Dr. Sunario, maintained an actively 
independent, not merely neutral, foreign policy and took 
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no sides in the cold war. In this way, he felt, it dis- 
charged its responsibilities in terms of basic United Na- 
tions principles. 

True international cooperation could be promoted 
only in a world at peace, which requires the peaceful 
co-existence of all nations and peoples, he commented. 
Co-existence was not a negative term implying passive 
acquiescence to policies practiced by others. It meant, 
rather, a positive effort to recognize the terms or values 
under which other peoples determine their own way of 
life, so long as this did not impinge on the rights of 
others 

Cuba was concerned with the strengthening of collec- 
tive security, with respect to the safeguarding of the very 
existence of “our” countries, which was indeed the 
foundation of the United Nations, stated Gonzalo Guell. 
The need to review and strengthen the collective security 
system, he said, had become very clear in the light of 
the lack of efficacy of the Security Council. The Uniting 
for Peace resolution had been the result of this. 

As the tenth anniversary of the United Nations comes 
closer, said Victor A. Belainde, of Peru, serious prob- 
lems emerge which if not solved may compromise the 
very existence of the Organization 


The time has come, he believed, to ask whether the 
United Nations is only a debating society or a genuine 
body that could take effective action. He stressed the 
deep significance of the Spanish word which, when trans- 
lated into English, becomes “life together.” This was 
much more than co-existence, which seemed to have a 
purely negative significance. Life together meant union, 
accompanied by sincere understanding and loyal co- 
operation. The United Nations must be a real institution 
with spiritual values. 

The last speaker, V. K. Krishna Menon, ef India, 
took it as the consensus that this year the Members of 
the Assembly were in a better position, insofar as the 
general atmosphere was concerned, to understand one 
another and perhaps to find a common ground for the 
solution of international problems. 

To ignore the United Nations machinery where it 
held the field, he added, would be the wrong thing to 
do. However, India did not regard the successes attained 
at the Geneva Conference as in any way an affront to 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Menon also felt there had been advances in the 
realm of disarmament between the Assembly sessions 
and that the Berlin Conference resulted in greater un- 
derstanding between individuals. 


WAR PROPAGANDA 


} aatammages Czechoslovakia’s proposal for a new 


~ agenda item calling for the prohibition of propa- 
ganda for a new war, Vaclav David declared that, in 
the interests of strengthening peace and peaceful co- 
operation, all forms of propaganda should be done 
away with which tried to create doubts as to the possi- 
bility of the peaceful co-existence of states with differ- 
ing social systems. 

“The slanders and the fabrications reflected in mili- 
tary propaganda,” he said, “aim at creating an atmos- 
phere of fear and war hysteria and thus lay the psy- 
chological groundwork for a new war. This propaganda 
is increasing apace in a number of countries.” 

War propaganda in the United Nations, he con- 
tinued, made use of methods reminiscent of the period 
before the Second World War. The people of the 
United States were being convinced that war and the 
use of atomic weapons could not be avoided. All peace- 
loving people, on the other hand, were justly indignant 
at the military strategy which cynically planned to drop 
atomic bombs on industrial centres in the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Despite the condemnation of war propaganda con- 
tained in the Assembly’s resolution of November 3, 
1947, it was still being developed at a time when an 
effort was under way to improve relations and lessen 
international tension with certain successes as, for ex- 
ample, in the cessation of hostilities in Indochina and 
Korea. The propaganda for a new war being carried 
on in certain countries, added Mr. David, could be re- 
garded only as evidence of a desire to disseminate 
hatred and enmity among peoples and to harm inter- 


national relations. And those facts must be studied by 
the Assembly. 

The draft resolution which Mr. David submitted 
noted that the ending of hostilities in Korea and the 
establishment of peace in Indochina had contributed 
to a lessening of tension which provided more favor- 
able conditions for solving outstanding international 
problems and for the strengthening of peace. It noted 
also that propaganda for a new war not only had not 
ended, but in a number of countries had increased. 

It then called on all states to implement the Assem- 
bly’s 1947 resolution and recommended that “all states, 
both Members and non-Members of the United Na- 
tions, should take effective measures against all propa- 
ganda leading to the increase of enmity and hostility 
among peoples and heightening the danger of a new 
world war, such propaganda being incompatible with 
the basic purposes and principles of the Charter and 
constituting serious obstacles to the development of 
normal relations between states and the development 
and strengthening of universal peace.” 

Among other representatives of the eastern European 
states, L. F. Palamarchuk, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
energetically supported the Czechoslovakian proposal. 
At this time, when a certain relaxation of international 
tension had become noticeable, when the possibility of 
settling controversial international questions had be- 
come clearer, the United Nations, he said, had the duty 
to raise its voice against the war propaganda being 
conducted in the United States and other countries and 
to condemn that propaganda as a grievous crime against 
the peoples of the world. 





N! ARLY half of humanity lives in Asia, as V. K. 
4‘ Krishna Menon, of India, reminded the Assembly. 
rhe military and political situations both in Korea and 
Indochina have been the concern not only of Asian 
nations but of much of the western world as well. 

Opinion in the Assembly as to whether the Geneva 
Conference that discussed unification of Korea and 
negotiated an armistice and political settlement in Indo- 
china had resulted for good or bad was divided. Most 
Asian countries were pleased. James Barrington, of 
Burma, welcomed the agreement at Geneva which put 
an end to the fighting in Indochina. 

The Indochina settlement halted what might have 
been a world war, Mr. Menon said, and brought inde- 
pendence to Indochina. The French government is com- 
mitted to the Indochinese people, to itself and to the 
four great powers to grant independence to the Indo- 
chinese people and to withdraw its forces. It is not true 
that Vietnam has been partitioned, Mr. Menon asserted. 
India is on the supervisory commission, along with 
Poland and Canada. People are going from one side to 
the other and vice versa, so there is no partition of 
this territory. It was definitely agreed at the conference 
that the military demarcation line was provisional and 
should not in any way be interpreted as constituting 
a political or territorial boundary. Laos, Cambodia and 
Vietnam will all be independent. 

As for the armistice in Korea, that remains an un- 
easy one, Mr. Menon said. “It is our concern to convert 
it into a permanent peace. It is necessary that all foreign 
troops in Korea be withdrawn by both sides.” The 
presence of foreign troops is not conducive to the 
dignity, the unity or the well being of a people. There 
is a general agreement about the necessity of bringing 
about the unification of Korea. The proceedings at 


Geneva marked a definite advance. The Soviet Union, 
China, North Korea, South Korea and all the other 
powers all agreed on one thing: there should be elec- 
tions, there should be unification, there should be super- 
vision. India had a great responsibility as head of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission and had 
submitted a report. 

The cessation of hostilities in Indochina and the 
recognition of the right of national independence for a 
people long subjected to colonial domination was a 
cause for satisfaction to Dr. Sunarjo, of Indonesia. Hope 
for unity in Korea when the armistice agreement was 
signed in July last year has been clouded by the subse- 
quent failure to reach a political settlement. 

Noting that there was no success in Geneva in bring- 
ing about an affirmative solution of the Korean ques- 
tion, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., declared 
that a rapid solution was necessary both in the interests 
of the national unification of Korea and in the interests 
of ensuring universal peace. This was all the more 
necessary, he said, because attempts were being system- 
atically made to break the armistice and again to un- 
leash a war against the Korean people. The states 
concerned must persevere in their efforts to achieve 
agreement on a peaceful settlement on the basis of a 
unified, independent, democratic Korean state. 

The treaty of so-called mutual defence between the 
United States and South Korea, Mr. Vyshinsky said, 
had doubtless seriously inhibited a peaceful settlement, 
for that treaty was likely to be used to transform South 
Korea into a springboard for military activities in the 
Far East. 

Stanislaw Skrzeszewski, of Poland, was also concerned 
with “plots of warlike American circles in Asia which 
posed a threat to world peace.” The United Nations, he 





said, should immediately take steps to safeguard the 
peace in Asia. It should see to it that the United Nations 
Supervisory Commission in Korea was allowed to 
Carry on its routine work and should also take appro- 
priate steps to prevent a new conflagration there. 

While the negotiators at Geneva were unfortunately 
unable to reach affirmative results, remarked Guérin de 
Beaumont, of France, they did achieve on some points 
what he cautiously described as the beginning of a 
solution. It seemed in particular, he said, that the 
principle of free elections throughout the whole of the 
territory of Korea, to be controlled by an international 
commission, as well as the principle of the progressive 
withdrawal of foreign troops, had been generally agreed 
to. It might, therefore, be hoped that a solution would 
be found to the problem of reunification. 

Selwyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, noted that 
the Korean armistice remains in force. It has proved 
possible to reduce foreign troops. The political confer- 
ence in Geneva did not reach agreement; but no 
discussions about Korean affairs have ever reached 
agreement at the first attempt and failure to agree now 
does not mean that there never will be an agreement. 
Time may prove the necessary solvent. 

Everyone feels that there must be no more fighting 
Mr. Lloyd said, and that unification must be achieved 
by peaceful means. The countries which sent troops to 
fight under the United Nations flag in Korea believe 
in unification on the basis of elections in which there 
will be genuine freedom of choice by the individual 
elector, free in fact as well as name. That will require, 
at least, impartial international supervision of the elec- 
tions and the United Kingdom will continue to work 
for that objective. “We are not prepared to compromise 
upon that, and we cannot see why international super- 
vision should not be under the auspices of this Organi- 
zation,” he said. 

The Geneva Conference showed that there could be 
no agreement by the Soviet Union to the unification 
of Korea except on the same general lines as the Soviet 
terms for Germany, stated Richard G. Casey, of Aus- 
tralia. As for Indochina, the Geneva agreements did 
two important things: they stopped the fighting and 
they led a number of governments, including that of 
Australia, to take further immediate steps to maintain 
and strengthen the integrity of the Southeast Asian 
countries. 

New Zealand welcomed the end of hostilities in Indo- 
china but did not believe that this development could 
be viewed complacently, Leslie Knox Munro said. The 
end of overt communist aggression was not quite the 
same as the end of communist expansionist policy in 
the Southeast Asia area. The situation there has made 
essential the expression of a united will to resist further 
aggression. 

Halvard Lange, of Norway, expressed a sincere 
feeling of relief that for the first time in nearly twenty 
years no organized mass killing of man by man is 


going on. The armistices in Korea and Indochina were 
responsible for that. However, he added, this feeling of 
relief was coupled with a strong desire to see the world 
proceed from a state of armistice between armed camps 
to one of real peace and active cooperation between 
nations. 


But the conclusion of the Indochina conflict, which 
should have had as an immediate result a relaxation 
of tension, did not do so, Santiago Pérez-Pérez, of 
Venezuela, said. Venezuela was naturally pleased that 
hostilities had ceased in Indochina. In 1953, however, 
great hopes were also entertained that the world situa- 
tion would improve following the Korean Armistice. 
But Korea and Indochina were merely partial solutions 
and only a chapter in a problem of much vaster scope. 
“Such partial solutions are of little value if the graver 
problems are left unsolved to disturb and worry world 
peace.” 


Other Problems 


Two other worrisome Asian situations are: deter- 
mination of who shall represent China in United Nations 
bodies; and the presence of Chinese Nationalist troops 
on Burmese soil. 

Mr. Barrington, of Burma, spoke only briefly on 
this “item on our agenda with which my delegation is 
most intimately concerned.” The problem had been 
eased but not liquidated. The continued existence of 
the troops (several thousand) represents a threat “not 
only to our country but to the peace and tranquility 
of the whole of Southeast Asia.” 

Dr. Sunarjo, of Indonesia, asserted that the incursions 
visited on Burma by foreign forces are of immediate 
and continuing concern to all its neighbor countries, a 
position endorsed by Mr. Menon. 

Whether the People’s Republic of China or the 
Nationalist Government now on Formosa should repre- 
sent China at the United Nations has been a hotly 
debated point ever since the People’s Republic’s armies 
won their civil war. 

After the Assembly had defeated a proposal by the 
Soviet Union that the People’s Republic of China be 
invited to “take the rightful seat of China in the 
General Assembly and in other organs of the United 
Nations,” the Assembly approved a United States pro- 
posal that there be no consideration of the question of 
membership for the People’s Republic of China at this 
session during the current year. 

Recognizing that no action would be taken on the 
matter, several delegates, nevertheless, expressed the 
views of their governments. Mr. Barrington said that 
seating the People’s Republic would merely be taking 
cognizance of an existing fact. “The authorities of 
Formosa have long ceased to have any control over 
the Chinese mainland and their representatives at the 
United Nations do not represent the Chinese people.” 
He urged that serious consideration of the matter be 
not much longer delayed. 

Mr. Menon, pointing out that his government had 





signed a non-aggression pact with the People’s Republic 
of China (“We have had an historic connection with 
China going back for three or four thousand years”), 
said that having that government in the Assembly would 
add to the stability of Asia. Dr. Sunarjo felt the same. 

To Abba Eban, of Israel, the unresolved controversy 
of Chinese representation was a great anomaly. The 
interests of the United Nations would be best served 
by the participation of the People’s Republic of China 
in its membership and its work. Postponement of this 
question should not lay it aside but rather prepare for 
its serious and orderly discussion in conditions likely to 
bring about a positive result. Halvard Lange, of Nor- 
way, also proposed ending “this anomalous situation” 
by seating the People’s Republic of China in the organs 
of the United Nations. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, seeking 
te same end, believed it would help in “efforts to pro- 
mote peace and international cooperation and to solve 
the problems of an economic, social and humanitarian 
character.” 

Stanislaw Skrzeszewski, of Poland, said that the prob- 
lem of peace in Asia was closely connected with the 
justly deserved recognition that the Chinese People’s 
Republic should play the part of a great power and 
he cited the relations between that goverament and India. 

The question of Taiwan, he said, was also part of the 
Chinese problem. Taiwan was an integral part of China 
and its occupation by the United States had become a 
grave threat to peace in Asia. The only means of 
eliminating such a threat was to restore its sovereignty 
to the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Since the United States had occupied the island, he 
continued, there had been series of piratical attacks on 
peaceful Polish merchant ships. International tension 
had been further increased. Kuomintang bands sup- 
ported by United States air and naval craft had seized 
a number of ships, had abducted their crews and had 
stolen their cargoes from Taiwan ports, he said. British, 
Dutch, Danish, Greek and other ships had thus been 
victimized. 

This charge of piracy was reported in a proposal 
by the U.S.S.R. to add to the Assembly’s agenda an 
item “Violation of the freedom of navigation in the 
area of the China Seas.” The general Committee recom- 
mended postponing consideration of the inclusion of the 
item for a few days. 

The Assembly, by a vote of 40 to 7, with 7 absten- 
tions, ratified this decision and through the middle of 
October the matter had not been raised again. 


Aggression by Subversion 


= problem for Asia, “the possible subversion 

of governments now established by elements seeking 
their destruction,” was dwelt on at length by Dr. George 
K. C. Yeh, of China. The United Nations, which had 
the responsibility for maintaining and restoring peace, 
had been “powerless in the face of mounting commu- 
nist aggression,” he said. In Geneva, Dr. Yeh charged, 


the Western Powers had given official recognition to 
“the fruits of communist aggression in Indochina.” And 
meanwhile, communist aggression and infiltration con- 
tinued unabated elsewhere in the world. Unmistakable 
signs could be seen in Asia, in Europe, in Africa, in 
the Americas, in Malaya and in Australia. 

Practically all the major problems confronting the 
world today stemmed from communist imperialism, 
Dr. Yeh asserted. Unless the United Nations could 
adopt a firm moral stand against communism and find 
some effective means of combatting this world menace, 
he felt it might soon be dragged down to a level where 
its competence would be limited to problems of minor 
consequence. This was a “threat to the very existence 
of the United Nations itself.” The communists pre- 
ferred infiltration to armed invasion as a technique of 
aggression, he claimed. They were past masters at the 
“attack-from-within.” 

Using the conventional concept of aggression as “an 
unprovoked attack from without,” it would be difficult 
from the juridical point of view to establish this “attack- 
from-within” as aggression, Dr. Yeh continued. This 
form of aggression was, of course, not entirely new. 
Hitler had had his fifth column. But the communists 
had carried it much farther, and the resulting world- 
wide threat, said Dr. Yeh, must not be treated as a 
mere passing phase in international politics, but as a 
well-established institution which has operated and will 
continue to operate effectively against the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. Defensive alliances 
and regional security systems had to take this into 
account. 

It was a well-known fact that communist infiltration 
is particularly effective in regions under colonial rule 
or in countries staggering under the after-effects of war 
or revolution, or in countries where the concept of 
freedom is such as to preclude the possibility of a quick 
and easy legislation against subversive activities. 

In the face of this form of indirect aggression, a 
defensive alliance based upon the condition of an attack 
from without would offer no security to the parties 
concerned. Similarly, any regional security system which 
does not take into consideration this communist form 
of attack-from-within would be of little practical value 
in guarding against communist aggression. 

Among other speakers who commented on aggres- 
sion by subversion and infiltration were Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan, Prince Wan Waithayakon, Richard 
Casey and V. K. Krishna Menon. 

It is being progressively realized that armed attack 
is only the culminating step in the pattern of aggression 
that has unfolded itself during the last few years, Mr. 
Khan said. 

Outright aggression, which could be coped with be- 
cause it was clear cut and obvious “might not be the 
principal danger in Southeast Asia”, Mr. Casey sug- 
gested. The more real danger perhaps was what might 
be called “aggression by proxy and stealth.” 





“The question of aggression already has the attention 
of the United Nations but not yet the question of sub- 
version, which constitutes a real danger for my country 
as also for other countries,” Prince Wan said. 

But Mr. Menon cited statements by the Head of 
State and Prime Minister of the People’s Government 
of China which, he said, would allay fears of aggres- 
sion by subversion. The statements, he reported, said 


that inhabitants of Chinese communities living outside 
of China may now choose between becoming nationals 
of the country in which they are living (and if they so 
chose they would be cut off completely from China) 
or retaining their Chinese nationality, in which event 
they must not interfere in the internal affairs of another 
country. “This is an action which certainly will remove 
some of the difficulties and misapprehensions,” Mr. 
Menon said. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ee the end of the eighth session of the General As- 

sembly, Member states have signed two agreements 
affecting different regions of the world. Last August, 
at Bled, a picturesque alpine town in the Slovenia moun- 
tains of northwest Yugoslavia, representatives of Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and Turkey signed a Tripartite Alliance. 
In Manila, on September 8, representatives of the 
Philippines, the host country, and of the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan and Thailand signed a mutual defence pact 
establishing the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

The pact declared against subversive activities di- 
rected from without as well as for a collective capacity 
to resist armed attack. 

Except for Yugoslavia, communist states have gen- 
erally disapproved of regional groupings within the 
United Nations, mainly on the ground that they have 
far-reaching aggressive purposes. The Manila pact was 
so described by L. F. Palamarchuk, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. who said further that the parties to this “new 
military bloc in Asia” were mainly colonial countries; 
only one tenth of all Asia had subscribed to it. The pro- 
vision in the treaty against subversive activities, he 
charged, was joint action by the parties against the 
national liberation movements of Asia. 

To Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., the plan 
for the so-called defence of Southeast Asia was built on 
the idea of enlisting some Asian countries in a scheme 
to carry out armed intervention on a collective basis, 
similar to the “infamous Korean adventure.” It was, he 
said, a perfidious plan to pit some Asian peoples against 
others. But the fact was, Mr. Vyshinsky declared, that 
the majority of the countries of Asia, including India 
and Indonesia, had refused to participate in the confer- 
ence and become parties to the pact, thus exposing the 
fallaciousness of the assertions that the pact was de- 
signed to defend the countries of Southeast Asia. 

Representatives of two Asian countries also criticized 
the pact. V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, asserted that 
“an alliance of this kind, where the principal parties are 
powerful countries whose interests in our part of the 
world in the past have been of an imperial character, 
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cannot be regarded as an alliance of equals.” The treaty 
took in too much territory, much of it outside the 
boundaries of the signatories. The Southwest Pacific, he 
felt, was an open sea. As for the defensive nature of the 
treaty, it was hard to see how there could be self-defence 
when there had been no attack. 


Mr. Menon said India had been invited to the con- 
ference but had refused. To join the organization would 
have meant reversing the Indian policy exemplified by 
non-aggression agreements with the People’s Republic 
of China and with Burma. 

Dr. Sunarjo, of Indonesia, emphasized the dangers 
through regional groupings involved in the “polariza- 
tion of nations.” The mobilization and threat of oppos- 
ing military forces, he believed, could only lead to 
increased anxiety and fear. This in turn would lead to 
suppression of the exchange of ideas “which alone can 
stimulate those dynamic forces required for world 
peace.” 

Ato Yilma Deressa, of Ethiopia, deplored the “pro- 
liferating development” of regional arrangements out- 
side the United Nations but inside its sphere of interest. 
“Broader solutions are required and regionalism, in the 
final analysis, does a disservice to the principle of collec- 
tive security,” he said. 


Pact Supported 


Mr. Dulles, of the United States, reaffirmed his coun- 
try’s faith in regional associations. The Manila treaty, 
he said, calling for collective action against aggression, 
constituted “significant action taken under the charter of 
the United Nations, which recognizes the inherent right 
of individual and collective self-defence.” 

Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Thailand, described the 
pact as a “peace or security agreement” against com- 
munist expansion. It was more than a common defence 
arrangement and would meet the need for an arrange- 
ment for peace with freedom and economic and social 
well being. “The pact does not supplant the machinery 
of the United Nations for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security; it is complementary and sub- 
sidiary thereto.” 





The extent of the treaty area was defended by Felix- 
berto M. Serrano, of the Philippines. “Wherever it has 
been determined by the members of the treaty that there 
is an external act of aggression against any area beyond, 
but clearly near the actual boundaries of any of its mem- 
bers,” he said, “they shall then be justified in engaging 
in mutual consultations with each other for the pur- 
poses of legitimate collective self-defence.” A determin- 
ing factor in the Philippines adherence to the treaty was 
the declaration that members would promote self-gov- 
ernment. The compelling reason for the Philippines ad- 
herence, Mr. Serrano said, was that “still bleeding from 
communist rebellion within and sensing that it lies 
directly in the pathway of a relentless communist ex- 
pansion, my country has no other recourse than to seek 
union with countries similarly threatened.” 

This necessity to suppress aggression and maintain 
peace and security in “regional organizations and co- 
operation” was cited by Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, 
who asserted that the discord among the great powers 
in the United Nations constituted the principal threat to 
international peace and security. In support of the claim 
that the declared and factual ends of the regional ar- 
rangements (to defend if attacked, not to attack) were 
the same, Mr. Khan pointed out that there was nothing 
secret in any of the pacts and none was imposed under 
compulsion or constraint. 

Mr. Casey, of Australia, describing the Manila pact 
as “an open agreement for all to see” called it an im- 
portant link in the chain of defence against aggression. 
“Those who say the Manila treaty is provocative,” Mr. 
Casey continued, “seem to forget the military might of 
the communist world and the fact that communist power 
has, in fact, been used not once or twice but constantly 
for years past to destroy the independence of the weak.” 
If, as time went on, the Manila treaty proved to be un- 
necessary, no one would be more pleased than its 
members, Mr. Casey said. 

Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zealand, emphasized 
that his government regarded the Manila treaty and 
other treaties of a similar nature as squarely within the 
framework of the United Nations Charter. “It must be 
obvious to all who have read it that this treaty is purely 
a defensive arrangement,” he said. “Indeed, it was only 
after grave warnings provided by Korea and Indochina 
that the interested powers began to take effective steps 
to organize the collective defense of Southeast Asia.” 

Selwyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom said that it 
was made clear in Article [V “that no action will 
be taken on the territory of any state other than the 
signatories except with the consent of the government 
concerned.” He described the treaty as an agreement 
between states having a common interest to defend 
themselves against aggression. It was this common in- 
terest that bound the members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—an effort to prepare a joint de- 
fence in response to the overwhelming strength and pol- 
icy of the Soviet Union. NATO threatens no one, he said, 
and added that he hoped that as time went on and the 
need for military defence became less, the economic, 


cultural and other features of the Atlantic Alliance 
would become relatively more important. 

Other than military aspects of the treaty among 
Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece were mentioned by both 
Koca Popovic, of Yugoslavia, and Stephanos Stephan- 
opoulos, of Greece. To Mr. Popovic the treaty was an 
“example of co-existence and a vivid illustration of the 
possibility of fruitful and all round cooperation between 
countries with different social systems.” It encouraged 
broader international cooperation in all fields of en- 
deavor, a purpose which should be a criterion for de- 
termining whether a regional arrangement is consistent 
with the spirit of the Charter. 

Linking the continents of the Americas for many years 
has been the Organization of American States. Last 
March at Caracas, the organization declared that if in- 
ternational communism gained control of the political 
institutions of any American state that would be a 
danger to the peace and security of them all and would 
call for collective action to remove that threat. Citing 
this declaration, Mr. Dulles asserted that in Guatemala 
there developed an identifiable threat. “The American 
states exchanged views about this danger and were 
about to deal with it collectively,” he said, “when the 
Guatemalan people themselves eliminated the threat.” 

Ernesto Leme, of Brazil, asserted that regional or- 
ganizations were essential for making the United 
Nations more effective. Dr. Fernando Fournier, of 
Costa Rica, expressed deep faith in the inter-American 
system, which, he said, had become one of the more 
positive examples of international cooperation. Both 
these speakers agreed that association among all peoples 
on all continents was to be desired. “It is only the soli- 
darity of all the nations that can give rise to happiness 
for all humanity,” Professor Leme said. 


GUATEMALA 


¢ sa related to the discussion on regional organi- 
zations were references in the statements of some 
of the Latin American Members to the events of May 
and June 1954 in Guatemala. 


Reviewing recent political events in his country, 
Adrian Recinos stated that, despite the constitutional 
prohibition against the existence of international or 
foreign political organizations in Guatemala, a group 
of citizens led by foreign elements had established a 
political party which openly proclaimed its intention 
of establishing the doctrines and practices of inter- 
national communism. The efforts of the Guatemalan 
people to prevent the development of the communist 
party had been in vain. That was because the Govern- 
ment of President Arbenz had placed itself in the hands 
of that party. It had rejected popular manifestations 
against such a party, had persecuted those citizens who 
called for the implementation of the law, and had estab- 
lished fear and anxiety throughout the country, he said. 

The other nations of America, feeling their own 
liberty and security threatened by this infiltration, re- 


(Continued on page 68) 
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In nearly all countries people face the problem 

of finding adequate shelter. In their efforts to 
solve this serious problem, many countries use the 
resources of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. Here the REVIEW presents examples 

of this important United Nations activity 
summarized from reports of the Secretariats of 
the Economic Commission for Europe, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the United Nations. 


Attacking the Housing Problem 


ly a world which reports soaring population figures, 

the need for new and better housing is demanding 
and acute. Increasing industrialization has made for 
a perpetuation and an aggravation of squalid conditions 
in city slums. Rural areas are little better off. Cultiva- 
tion of the ground remains the principal vocation of 
most of the world’s people but proper housing still 
eludes the great mass of them. 


It is now pretty generally realized that decent hous- 
ing and community environment is as much a pre- 
requisite for sound economic development, both urban 
and rural, as are transport, power, communications 
and education. 

According to a report prepared by Director-General 
David A. Morse for the International Labor Organ- 
ization’s annual conference, one hundred and eighty 
million families today lack adequate housing. Some 
have no shelter at all. 


The housing shortage, which affects more than one- 
third of the earth’s population, including thirty million 
families in the industrially-advanced countries, will not 
be solved, Mr. Morse believes, unless costs are reduced, 
financing methods improved and employment stabilized 
to permit the introduction of more productive methods. 


The worldwide trend of migration has resulted in 
almost unbelievable overcrowding. In Bombay, tene- 
ments average more than seven persons per room. In 
Panama, as many as twenty persons occupy a room 
fifteen feet square, sleeping in relays. Space is so scarce 
in Bolivia that a single room in a crude cabin must 
serve One or more families and their domestic animals. 


In Istanbul, the number of persons per dwelling in- 
creased from six in 1927 to ten in 1950. 

Squatting illustrates the universality of the housing 
problem. It became an art in the Philippines during the 
Second World War, when refugees fled to the larger 
cities and built shacks of bamboo poles overnight 
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Crowded, unsanitary conditions are common in cities 
in the Middle and Far East. This street is in Istanbul. 
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Many people along the equa‘or live in shacks. 


wherever they could find vacant land. So firmly estab- 
lished did those settlements become that later arrivals 
bought or rented in the stick villages. 

Hong Kong has thousands of squatters’ huts. And 
these, in turn, shelter below them another unhoused 
group known eloquently as street sleepers. In Singa- 
pore, 130,000 people live in huts made of timber, 
attap, old boxes, or rusty corrugated iron. Adobe is 
used to build one-room huts in Latin America. Squat- 
ters swarmed upon open land near Mexico City with 
such speed that they earned the name of squatter 
parachutists. The Turks labelled the product of fast- 
moving squatters mushroom houses. 

In Brazil, India and the Aden Protectorate, govern- 
ments have found it simpler to provide utilities for 
the squatters than to build housing. Guayaquil, in 
Ecuador, has laid out streets and installed water mains 
in squatter colonies. To relieve pressure on the tene- 
ments, Bombay has provided land for 4,000 squatter 
families to build on 

New building is expensive everywhere. The gap be- 
tween what lower income groups can afford to pay and 
the rent required to carry a building has generally 
widened with the years. Rising costs of materials, labor 
shortages and building laws impose more costly stand- 
ards. In Italy, rents for new housing take as much as 
forty to fifty per cent of workers’ income. Twenty per 
cent is generally regarded as the safe maximum. Swiss 
workers pay up to forty per cent, German workers about 
thirty-five per cent. 

Although Venezuela has the highest per capita in- 


come of Latin America (about $400 a year), even the 
higher income groups often pay one-third to one-half 
of their salaries for housing. In the United States, the 
lowest income group and a good part of the middle 
income group cannot be provided with good housing at 
current costs and wage levels. 


What Can Be Done? 


Nowhere has the housing industry advanced suffi- 
ciently to meet the needs of lower income families 
without the aid of public subsidy in one form or 
another. Even in highly-industrialized regions, home 
construction has remained essentially a handicraft 
operation with most of the work done directly at the 
site. It has been estimated that if an automobile which 
cost $1,714 to build in the United States were built 
with 1910 tools, as many houses in the United States 
are being built today, its cost would be $60,000 

The cost of unimproved land is no longer a great 
factor in the cost of urban housing. Slum sites pur- 
chased for public housing in the United States repre- 
sented only 6.8 per cent of the project costs. In Eng- 
land, land accounts for only two per cent of the cost 
of some housing projects in suburban areas. 

What can be done to meet some of these gigantic 
housing problems? Revising urban land policies to cope 
with problems of migration, housing and misuse of 
land, is a possible answer. 

Here are some suggested procedures: 

Coordinate housing programs, location of industries, 
schools, utilities, shopping and amenities with land 





development plans; improve transportation to open up 
new areas for housing; assist organized self-help proj- 
ects, particularly in less developed areas; make land 
available through better acquisition techniques, work 
out financing and develop practical methods of owner- 
ship, individual or cooperative; improve the method 
of applying eminent domain in many countries—this 
would help to reduce acquisition costs as well as speed 
the use of land needed for development; set up proper 
financing mechanisms for urban redevelopment and 
housing. Both domestic and international loans are 
possibilities, but one of the most important measures 
is mustering local mass savings into mortgage finance; 
devise new and improved formulas to effect more 
secure tenure or possession of urban real property. 

Workable reconciliation is required between own- 
ers’ property rights in land and their correlative duties; 
between the individual’s interest and the general in- 
terest; between the exercise of those governmental 
powers infringing upon private rights and those aiming 
at their protection. 

In most European countries more dwellings were 
built in 1953 than in any post-war year. The increase 
over 1952 was about eight per cent. Still, the 1953 
construction was only just sufficient to balance the 
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Apartment houses in Oslo. 


growing needs arising from the increase in population 
and number of families and to provide reasonable 
replacements during the years. A comparison with 
1937 suggests that in most European countries the 
general housing situation has in fact deteriorated since. 

Planning for the future, however, a number of 
countries have now adopted or envisaged programs 
providing for an expansion of the rate of house build- 
ing, and this, together with anticipated slightly lower 
rates of population increase and family formation, can 
be expected to lead to some improvement. 

There is a need for new efforts going beyond what 
has already been done in recent years to house certain 
agricultural and industrial groups. Particular attention 
should be given to the needs in many countries of old 
people and slum dwellers, particularly since a new 
wave of high family formation may be expected towards 
the end of the 1960's. 

Practically all European States give some financial 
assistance to housing, though the extent and the meth- 
ods vary considerably. This is a field where careful 
study and exchange of experience between countries 
might be particularly fruitful. 

An experiment in such an exchange has just been 
concluded in Copenhagen. Some twenty Latin Amer- 
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The main walls of these unit houses in Cornwall are 
built with posts and interlocking panels. 


Apartments built at Hokarangen, 
Stockholm suburb, in 1950. 





{ United Nations specialist in town and country plan- 
ning has advised El Salvador on problems of construc- 
tion and financing of low-cost housing. Many new 
houses like these hillside homes have been built. 


Wide eaves, adequate cross ventilation and underfloor 
space for washing and clothes drying in the rainy 
season are features of these urban homes in Bangkok, 
Thailand. Low water table is reason for 

raising houses on timber or concrete piles 
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ican housing specialists attended a month-long seminar, 
ending on October 15, in which they studied non- 
profit cooperative housing techniques which have been 
so successfully developed in Scandinavia. Building co- 
operatives of various types there have contributed 
enormously towards making it possible for workers 
to obtain homes both for purchase and for rent. 

In Sweden, fifteen per cent of housing construction in 
the years 1949-50 was built by cooperative enterprises, 
which saved occupants about twenty-five per cent in 
monthly costs. Cooperatives are often able to obtain 
assistance from governments in the form of favorable 
interest rates and guarantees of loans raised from pri- 
vate investors. 

Although it is recognized that factors typical of less 
developed areas—such as lack of capital, relatively 
low educational levels and skills and a limited building 
industry—make it impracticable to export indiscrim- 
inately the experience of highly developed communities, 
it is felt that, properly evaluated and modified, this 
experience can be usefully adapted. 


Urban Housing in Asia 


Asia’s great need is for urban housing. Because 
other pressing needs exist simultaneously, available 
funds are diverted to other uses. The lack of funds is 
partially overcome by the ingenuity of specialists and 
by the adoption of new methods. 

Techniques developed by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization are being applied to Burmese timber, 
other than the highest grade, including small, snarled 
twisted trees. Typical examples were sent to Germany 
where the woods were cut, crushed and broken into 
chips then reassembled into small boards—called chip- 
boards—with a special synthetic resin. The resin even 
includes a chemical which guarantees protection against 
termites, the worst of all enemies of woodwork in the 
tropics. Based on large 8 x 4 feet boards, mass pro- 
duction of prefabricated houses will begin when final 
tests are satisfactory. 

A recent United Nations Seminar on Housing and 
Community Improvement, held in New Delhi, showed 
that the less developed countries are evolving new and 
rational approaches and methods of their own, suited 
to their circumstances and needs. Burma, Ceylon and 
India have already established programs relating hous- 
ing to regional planning and resource development and 
to the countries’ building industries. In Burma, a special 
percentage of national revenue is reserved for housing. 

A greater number of valley development projects is 
concentrated in India than in all the rest of the world. 
At different stages of planning and execution, they 
provide a unique opportunity for regional land use 
research and operation. Here can be observed the effect 
of the location of new and existing communities—trural, 
industrial and residential—in relation to economic, 
technological and human resources. From them, too, 
may come useful guides to the proper balance between 
the desire to maintain the human scale of small com- 
munities and the advantage of metropolitan concentra- 





tions in terms of culture, art, education and other 
amenities, services and facilities. 

More than 30,000 people a day crowded to see a 
model village on the outskirts of New Delhi, one of the 
major features of the International Exhibition on Low- 
cost Housing which the Indian Government organ- 
ized to coincide with the United Nations Seminar. 

No house in the village cost more than $1,000, 
most of them a good deal less. The streets were well 
planned and the houses varied in design and in the 
materials used. All were adapted to their environ- 
ment. Many are so simply constructed that the average 
villager could build them for himself. 

Many of the houses result from the application of 
improved techniques to the use of materials and de- 
signs traditional to South and Southeast Asia. Con- 
tributions were made by Sweden, West Germany and 
the United Kingdom, using advanced prefabrication 
methods adapted to local requirements. Reeds, alumi- 
num, gypsum, hessian, rammed earth and concrete 
have all been used in an effort to demonstrate the 
possibilities of building simply-constructed, decent 
houses with cheap or readily available materials. 

Experiments have been made in recent years, notably 
in Australia, the United States and South Africa, in 
methods of mixing earth with some stabilizer, such as 
cement, asphalt, or lime, so that durable houses can be 
built with this cheapest and most plentiful of materials 
—earth. 


Advice, Demonstration, Planning 


The United Nations program of technical assistance 
to governments provides expert advice, demonstration 
projects and training opportunities. The entire field of 
housing, physical planning and the building industries is 
a particularly suitable one for such aid. It provides an 
opportunity to achieve considerable improvements with 
comparatively little investment of foreign exchange. 

Highest priority in the program is given to train- 
ing personnel for all phases of planning, realization 
and administration. Training engineers, architects, 
builders, supervisors and skilled workers is obviously 
important to the success of the national programs, 
especially in underdeveloped countries. 

The United Nations program also emphasizes spe- 
cialization and variation according to the region serv- 
iced in planning, housing and building techniques. It 
strongly suggests that suitable regional facilities be 
established for research and training. 


The Housing and Town and Country Planning sec- , 


tion in the United Nations Secretariat publishes a 
BULLETIN, a valuable report and study periodical for 
all programs aimed at better housing. 

All this, from the United Nations side, has been 
done on a limited budget. The returns, in terms of 
increased worker efficiency, both in factories and on 
the farms, and in healthier happy community develop- 
ment, will be high out of all proportion to the in- 
vestment. 
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Faridabad, India, a new town being built on a self- 


sufficient, self-help basis, by the unskilled labor 
of the refugees to be resettled there. Walls 

of the houses are of handmade bricks in 

mud mortar; roofs are of precast, 

reinforced concrete beams, with rough tile filling. 


A nearly completed house made of earth, part of the 
exhibition at New Delhi. A United Nations specialist 
advised on construction. Under local conditions 

the house can be built for under 5,000 

rupees, less than $1,000. 





Status of Stateless Persons Improved ; 


Under New United Nations Convention 


PHeE life of the man without 
Es country his status has 
been a problem since ancient 
times — will be considerably 
eased under a new United 
Nations convention, drawn up 
by a fast-working Conference 
of Plenipotentiaries and signed 
by sixteen states, all within 
a fifteen-day period. 
This international  instru- 
ment, the “Convention Relat- 


ing to the Status of Stateless 


Persons,” as its title reads, 

guarantees certain rights and 

freedoms and accords governmental protection and a 
juridical status to an undetermined number of persons 
who have no link of nationality with any country. 

It was approved on September 23 by the United 
Nations Conference on the Status of Stateless Persons, 
at which twenty-seven states were represented by dele- 
gates and five more states by observers. The new con- 
vention (for text, see page 89) was opened for signa- 
ture on September 28, when sixteen signed it. Two more 
states became signatories on subsequent dates. 

The achievements of this Conference represent one 
more important step in the United Nations effort to 
translate human rights into reality. 

The United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
initiated in 1947 the train of events culminating first 
in the Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 
adopted at Geneva in 1951, and now following along 
with the convention on stateless persons. There are 
differences between these two instruments, though the 
later one is patterned after the first, and differences, 
too, between the two groups of beneficiaries. Both 
texts establish minimum treatment to be accorded by 
the contracting states, and both were drawn up to aid 
individuals who lacked protection by any government 

The refugees benefitting from the first convention 
are persons who had to leave their countries of origin 
because of fear of persecution for reasons of race, 
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United Nations efforts to solve the prob- 
lem of large numbers of “citizens of ship in a_ particular social 
nowhere” had their genesis seven years 
ago in the Commission on Human Rights. The convention just pre- 
{ convention on the status of refugees 
followed in 1951. 
similar international agreement accord- 


4s a second step, a 


ing certain basic rights to stateless per- 
sons generally now has been concluded 
by a special Conference. Long-range pro- 
posals to eliminate or reduce future 
statelessness are currently before the laws, or perchance through 


General Assembly. 


religion, nationality, member- 
group, or political opinion. 


pared is designed for stateless 
persons generally, who ob- 
tained their precarious status 
in various ways. It may have 
been through accident of birth 
or marriage, through the con- 
flicts of different nationality 


political changes of frontiers. 

Untold numbers of per- 
sons became stateless as a re- 
sult of war and consequent shifts in territory. For in- 
stance, after World War I, when the Austria-Hungarian 
empire was broken up, and new countries were born, 
tens of thousands of the inhabitants of the old empire 
lost their nationality, without acquiring a new one. 

Children born of stateless persons have inherited this 
status. And a woman may lose her nationality on 
marriage to a foreigner without acquiring the national- 
ity of her husband under his country’s laws. There are 
also cases of persons who have renounced the protec- 
tion of the states of which they are nationals. 


Convention Defines Stateless Person 


For the purpose of this new convention, a stateless 
person is defined as one “who is not considered as a 
national by any state under the operation of its law.” 
This means that it is restricted to the so-called de jure 
stateless person. Strong opposition developed in the 
recent Conference of Plenipotentiaries to covering so- 
called de facto statelessness. 

De facto stateless persons are those who do not en- 
joy, or for valid reasons choose not to accept, the 
protection of the state of which they are nationals. In 
the end, a compromise was achieved by inserting a 
recommendation regarding the de facto stateless per- 
son in the Final Act of the Conference which would 
therefore have moral rather than legal force. 





In its definition of the stateless person, this conven- 
tion, like the Convention on Refugees, specifically 
excludes certain groups. It shall not be applied, Art. 
I says: 

(1) to persons receiving from organs or agencies of 
the United Nations other than the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees protection or assistance 
(this clause excludes particularly the Arab refugees from 
Palestine and was inserted following a request by the 
Egyptian Government); 

(2) to persons who are recognized by the competent 
authorities of the country of residence as having the 
rights and obligations attached to the nationality of 
that country (this clause is mainly intended to exclude 
from the application of the convention the so-called 
Volksdeutsche, i.e., persons of German ethnic origin 
who came to Germany from Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary after the second world war); 

(3) to persons who have committed a war crime, a 
serious non-political crime, or have been guilty of acts 
contrary to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 


Modelled on Refugees’ Convention 


A study of the Geneva Convention (on refugees) and 
the New York Convention (on stateless persons) shows 
that in general, the latter is modelled after the former, 
giving by and large to stateless persons who are not 
refugees the same rights and protection as refugees 
enjoy under their convention. But certain deviations 
were introduced, and a few provisions contained estab- 
lish a position for the stateless less favorable than the 
status of refugees. 

Particularly, this is the case in regard to rights set 
forth in Articles 15 and 17 of both conventions. These 
deal with the right of association and with wage-earn- 
ing employment. Under the Geneva Convention, the 
articles guarantee the most favorable treatment accord- 
ed to nationals of foreign countries. This means that 
refugees benefit from the most favored nation clauses 
of conventions to which their countries of residence are 
parties. On the other hand, the New York Convention 
gives to the stateless by virtue of Articles 15 and 17 
only the treatment accorded to foreigners in general. 

Foreigners in some states are under some disability 
as to access to, and treatment in, wage-earning employ- 
ment but under existing bilateral and multilateral trea- 
ties where the contracting parties except their respec- 
tive nationals from such disabilities, the provision in 
question would improve the situation of the refugee. 
For instance, if State “A” and State “B” have an 
agreement to abolish disabilities of nationals “A” in 
State “B” and of nationals “B” in State “A,” the 
refugee resident in “A” or “B” would benefit therefrom. 
But not so for stateless persons under the New York 
Convention. 

It should be emphasized that this new convention 
does not change the number of stateless persons in 
the world, but it alleviates their conditions of life. And 
this is not the last word on the subject. Other proposed 


United Nations action, to eliminate statelessness alto- 
gether, or reduce it at least, in the future is a long-term 
matter on which the International Law Commission 
has been working. Two alternative draft conventions, 
one on elimination and the other on reduction, are be- 
fore the General Assembly in the Commission’s report, 
which has been under debate recently in the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee. 


What the Convention Provides 


What the New York Convention does is to obligate 
the states party to it to accord to stateless persons who 
are lawfully in their territory the same treatment as 
nationals in respect of certain rights. These include free- 
dom of religion, protection of artistic rights and indus- 
trial property, access to courts of law, including legal 
assistance, rationing of products in short supply; ele- 
mentary education, public relief, labor legislation and 
social security. 

In other fields, stateless persons will enjoy the same 
privileges as are granted to aliens generally in the same 
circumstances. Included here are such matters as acqui- 
sition of property, non-political associations and trade 
unions; wage-earning employment, self-employment in 
agriculture, industry or commerce; liberal professions, 
public housing, higher education, and freedom of move- 
ment. 

The Convention provides that Contracting States 
shall issue to stateless persons travel documents in ac- 
cordance with detailed provisions of a Schedule to the 
Convention, and recommends a 32-page model travel 
document to serve in place of a national passpart. 

Among other provisions specifically designed to im- 
prove the position of stateless persons are articles con- 
cerning criteria for continuity of residence, admission 
of stateless seamen, personal status, identity papers and 
administrative assistance, fiscal charges, transfer of 
assets and facilitation of naturalization. 

The Conference unanimously adopted the final text 
of the convention after only nine working days. It has 
been described as one of the shortest and most har- 
monious conferences in United Nations history, and 
obviously motivated throughout by a strongly humani- 
tarian spirit and the desire to cooperate in achieving 
positive results quickly. 

From the start of the conference, on September 13, 
stress was laid by many delegates on the objective of 
providing the widest possible measure of benefits for 
stateless persons that, yet, would bring widespread ac- 
cession to the convention. In his parting address, Con- 
ference President Knud Larsen, of Denmark, said at 
the signing of the Final Act and the Convention: 

“The governments represented at the two conferences 
have tried to find standards which, while not being 
merely the lowest common denominator, were never- 
theless of practical attainment. They did not want to 
let unattainable ideals prevail which would deter gov- 
ernments from signing. This does not mean that the 
minimum standards provided for in the Convention will 
necessarily be the real measure of benefits accorded to 
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refugees and stateless persons. On the contrary, it can 
be said that a very large number of governments, of 
their own free will and in harmony with their traditions 
and liberal policies, already follow a course which is 
more advantageous for the persons concerned. Never- 
theless, these two Conventions are very important con- 
tributions within the field of humanitarian work pursued 
by the United Nations and form solid proof of what 
can be achieved by the efforts of this global institution.” 

Those who signed the convention then were the rep- 
resentatives of Belgium, Brazil, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Liechtenstein, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom and the 
Vatican City. 

In addition to the signatories listed above, the follow- 
ing states participated in the Conference: 

Australia, Cambodia, Colombia, France, Iran, Israel, 
Monaco, Philippines, Turkey, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

The following five States were represented by ob- 
servers: Argentina, Egypt, Greece, Indonesia and Japan. 

Israel became the seventeenth state to sign the con- 
vention on October 1, and Italy became the eighteenth 
signatory on October 20. 


Trends of Conference Discussion 


The main problems arising in the Conference’s dis- 
cussion and drafting were: 

(1) Whether the instrument to be prepared should 
be a protocol to the Geneva Convention or a self- 


contained convention on stateless persons. This was 
decided in favor of an independent convention, by vote 
of 12 to none, with 3 abstentions. 

(2) Whether the convention should be restricted to 
de jure stateless (not considered or claimed by a state 
as nationals) or include de facto stateless persons. 
There were proposals to so broaden the convention. 
First, the Conference decided in favor of one of three 
alternatives. This decision was reversed later in view 
of continued opposition to the de facto provision. Now 
the convention is restricted to de jure stateless but the 
Final Act recommends that each contracting state 
“when it recognizes as valid the reasons for which 
a person has renounced the protection of the state of 
which he is national, consider sympathetically the possi- 
bility of according to that person the treatment which the 
convention accords to stateless persons.” It is further 
recommended that in cases where the state in whose 
territory the person resides has decided to accord the 
treatment referred to above, other contracting states 
also accord him the treatment provided for by the 
convention. 

(3) Whether there should be certain exceptions to 
the scope of the convention. It was agreed to do so in 
Art. 1 on the definition. The exception concerning Arab 
refugees from Palestine was approved on a motion of 
the United Kingdom after the Egyptian observer had 
urged the Conference to insert a passage patterned 
from the Refugees Convention. 

The work of the Conference climaxed many years of 


attempts to deal internationally with the problem of 
the stateless. The United Nations inherited it from the 
League of Nations. 

As Mr. Larsen stated at one point, statelessness was 
a legal phenomenon which had always existed and 
probably would always exist. The main causes, he 
added, were conflicting national laws. Persons whose 
parents had been refugees a generation ago might still 
be stateless today even though they had been born in 
their country of residence. Others for whose benefit the 
new instrument was prepared include, for example, 
naturalized persons who had lost their citizenship 
through prolonged residence abroad. 


Long-Term Solution Envisaged 


The conventions drafted by the International Law 
Commission as the long-term solution are mainly based 
upon the application to persons who would otherwise 
be stateless, of the principle of jus soli (law of the 
soil) under which a person acquires at birth the na- 
tionality of the country in whose territory he is born. 
Statelessness may result from contradiction between the 
legal systems of countries adopting this principle and 
those rigidly observing the principle of jus sanguinis 
(law of descent) under which a child takes his parents’ 
nationality regardless of birthplace. 

These alternative conventions would also cover spe- 
cific cases such as foundlings who, as long as their 
birthplace is unknown, will be presumed to have been 
born in the country where found, and children born at 
sea or in the air. The latter will be considered to have 
been born in the territory of the country whose flag 
the ship flies, or in the territory of the country where 
the aircraft is registered. 

Also included are clauses on such matters as renun- 
ciation of nationality, loss of nationality in connection 
with naturalization in a foreign country, absence 
abroad, change or loss of nationality by parents and 
possible loss of nationality through marriage or divorce. 
All are aimed at preventing anyone from losing one 
nationality unless he thereby acquires another. 

In addition, both conventions stipulate that signatory 
nations may not deprive their citizens of nationality 
“by way of penalty or on any other ground” if this 
would render them stateless. 

The “Reduction” instrument softens this by citing 
certain instances in which exceptions may be made, 
such as service to a foreign country in disregard of “an 
express prohibition” by a person’s own country, or re- 
turn by a naturalized person to his country of origin for 
a longer period than allowed by the laws of his new 
country. 

Both draft instruments include provisions for the 
establishment, within the framework of the United 
Nations, of an agency empowered to act when neces- 
sary on behalf of stateless persons involved in contro- 
versies with governments, and of a tribunal competent 
to decide complaints referred to it by the proposed 
agency, and also to consider disputes between signatory 
states concerning the application of the conventions. 





Responsibility of Individuals 


For Success of United Nations 


A ssembl y’s President and Secretary-C seneral on Charter’s A nniversary 


NITED NATIONS DAY, the ninth anniversary of the 

coming into force of the United Nations Charter, 
was a day of celebration throughout the world. But, as 
always, the twenty-fourth of October also was a day 
of reappraisal, of rededication. The President of the 
General Assembly, Eelco N. van Kleffens, said in his 
United Nations Day message that “each individual 
citizen” of each Member nation “has his or her respon- 
sibility for success or failure of the United Nations.” 
And Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold called for 
“a deeper awareness of the realities” which bind one’s 
nation to all the other nations of the world. The full 
text of the messages by the President of the General 
Assembly and the Secretary-General appears below: 


DR. VAN KLEFFENS—On this ninth anniversary of 
the United Nations, it is fitting and necessary that we 
renew our pledge to uphold its purposes and principles. 

In the political field, there still are dangerous ten- 
sions, in spite of some improvement. Economically, 
there remains the wide gap between highly developed 
and less developed countries. The people of the world 
continue to cherish the hope that a just application of 
the Charter will bring about great improvement in both 
respects. What they want above all is peaceful inter- 
national relations. They are entitled to them because 
they can have them, they want them, and theirs should 
be the last word. 

As an organization, the United Nations is only a 
piece of machinery. It gives or fails to give good results, 
according to whether the various governments use it or 
do not use it well. Behind the governments stand the 
citizens of each Member nation. That is why each 
individual citizen has his or her responsibility for suc- 
cess or failure of the United Nations. 

Only by much good will and constant effort to eradi- 
cate injustice in a broad sense can peace be consolidated. 

May, in this tenth year of the operation of the 
Charter, Governments and citizens alike do what they 
should to uphold its purposes and principles. 


MR. HAMMARSKJOLD—When we celebrate our 
national day in our respective countries, we usually 


commemorate some event which marked a turning 
point in the life of our nation. Whatever the event or 
occasion which a people may choose to honor on its 
national day, the day itself becomes in time the symbol 
of a people’s awareness of that which unites them as 
one people, a day of fulfillment of the past and of 
hope for the future. 

Today we are celebrating another kind of day—a 
world day. It has not yet acquired the deep emotional 
meaning of our own national day. The United Nations 
Charter is only nine years old. But yet, in its own way, 
this is a national day common to all nations: it is a 
symbol of our own nation’s relationship to other na- 
tions, of its dependence upon other nations, and of 
their dependence upon ours. 

United Nations Day marks a turning point: The 
Charter was born in the closing days of the most 
destructive war the world has ever known, and even 
as the Charter was being ratified in one country after 
another, the first explosion of an atomic bomb gave 
sudden reality to the possibility of our world destroy- 
ing itself. United Nations Day marks the fervent longing 
of all the peoples of the world to use the fruits of 
man’s creativeness in the service of life. 

The United Nations—the Organization—is imper- 
fect: it can be improved. The United Nations Charter 
no doubt has flaws: they can be corrected. But the 
concept of a world community of United Nations— 
the vision, the goal of our long journey from barbarism 
to civilization—is now a part of our lives. Let us make 
use of the United Nations, of this instrument we have 
created, to move further towards cooperation among 
the nations in strengthening peace, and in helping our 
fellowmen throughout the world to build a fuller, a 
more abundant life for all. 

On this day, as the United Nations enters its tenth 
year, let us seek a deeper awareness of the realities 
which bind our nation to all the other nations of the 
world. Let us observe this day in the spirit in which we 
observe our separate national days—as the symbol of 
the continuity of our common civilization, of its achieve- 
ments in the past and of its hope for the future. 





Routing the Insect Armies 
In the Jordan Valley 


Palestine Refugees Defeat Malarial Mosquito 


yy in 1953, the Jordan Government, the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East and the United States Point 
Four Program decided jointly to launch surveys of 
dam and irrigation possibilities in the Jordan and Yar- 
muk River Valleys. Their aim: to provide employment 
and open up farmlands so that part of the almost 900,- 
000 Palestine refugees who depend upon UNRWA for 
their daily bread could become self-supporting. 

An age-old enemy, however, stood in their way— 
the malaria mosquito. The multitude of swamps and 
mud-flats along the twisting course of the Jordan and 
its tributaries made of the region one of the most 
malarial in the world. Descending into the valleys, the 
technical survey crews saw the mosquitoes rise in a 
deadly haze above the thickets, as they had done for 
centuries past 

More than a year went by, and recently, in Amman, 
the capital of Jordan, an UNRWA mosquito control boss 


triumphantly displayed a chart. He ran a finger down 
a column marked “Week 30.” A solid row of seventy- 
six white circles indicated “no larvae” in any of the 
seventy-six control zones extending from the upper 
Yarmuk to the Dead Sea. In the column where findings 
of adult specimens were recorded, only one district 
was colored red—and the specimens there had very 
likely drifted in from beyond the Jordan border. 

[his record is the result of a year’s emergency 
demonstration project begun as soon as Jordan-Yarmuk 
development programs were signed. Now, with success 
plain to see, the Jordan Government and UNRWA have 
approved a comprehensive five-year anti-malaria cam- 
paign. Out of 40 million dollars set aside by UNRWA 
for refugee self-support projects in the Yarmuk-Jordan 
Valleys, $354,000 — a little under one per cent — has 
been ear-marked for malaria control. It will insure 
permanent protection not only for the survey crews but 
for more than 80,000 refugees now existing in camps at 
Jericho, near where the Jordan meets the Dead Sea. 


The Malaria Project Director with an anti-malaria team 
mixing insecticides near a well in the Jordan Valley. 





Refugee anti-malaria spraymen cover an area of four million 


square metres with DDT each year. 


An immediate economic benefit to refugees is the 
provision in the agreement that refugees on UNRWA’s 
ration rolls will be given priority when the personnel 
for the big scheme are chosen. 

Under the new agreement, the control area will be 
extended up the wadis (valleys) which cut through 
the Palestinian and Jordanian mountains to reach the 
swampy zor (river canyon) far below sea level. The 
program is planned as the spearhead of a malaria 
eradication campaign for all Jordan. Furthermore, tech- 
niques used in its execution—and Palestinian refugees 
trained in these techniques—will doubtless play an im- 
portant role in controlling malaria throughout the whole 
Arab East. 


World Health Organization Aids 


Unrwa’s Malaria Project Director is Dr. Mohyeddin 
Farid, of Egypt, who joined the World Health Organi- 
zation in May of 1949 and was immediately assigned 
to work with the Palestinian refugee relief agency. The 
early anti-malaria campaigns carried out under his 


direction in refugee houses and tents were the first 
large-scale DDT residual spraying operations con- 
ducted in the Middle East. Dr. Farid humorously 
describes his insect adversaries as “extremely intelli- 
gent” and explains that they can smell a village five 
miles away and know how to drift with high wind 
currents to reach it. 

“We have two villains to keep fighting in the Jordan 
Valley,” he says. “They are superpictus and sergenti. 
The superpictus has around a nine per cent infection 
rate and in the summer is a very efficient carrier. It is 
found in both domestic and wild shelters. The sergenti, 
on the other hand, is particularly bad in the fall. It has 
a higher infection rate—fifteen per cent. It is a wild 
mosquito, bites in the open and hides in the caves and 
crevices in nearby limestone hills. Thus it evades the 
DDT residual spraying of dwellings and stables. And 
painting the mosquito caves effectively with DDT is a 
difficult art.” 

The malaria transmission season in the Jordan Valley 
is from July to November. “When the leaves turn yel- 
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Dr. Farid lecturing refugee students during their 
training as malaria technicians at Beirut. 


low, we turn yellow too,” is a Jordan Valley saying 
which shows that autumn is the season when accumu- 
lated malaria infection manifests itself most noticeably. 

The Mohammedan conqueror Omar and the Roman 


general, Julius Caesar, according to Dr. Farid, both 
warned their captains that they should not place en- 
campments near swamps, although they weren’t aware 


that mosquitoes carried the sickness which made these 
swamps dangerous. 


The Most Important Link 


A mosquito larvicidal spraying program will be im- 
perfect if even one of its spraymen fails in his assigned 
tasks. Accordingly, spraymen are given hour-by-hour 
schedules which cover each of the seventy-six Jordan 
Valley zones thoroughly. Illiterate spraymen learn their 
schedules by rote from a literate friend. Most of these 
workers are refugees living in or near their assigned 
zones. 

Simple but sturdy “flit guns,” a gallon container filled 
with a solution of DDT in oil treated with resin to 
aid spreading on the surface of water, and a simple 
sundial to check his progress, these are the only equip- 
ment carried by the sprayman on his day’s round. 

Each of the thirteen districts reporting to the head- 
quarters at Amman has a control post, over which flies 
the battle flag of the program —a mosquito blotted 
out with a crisscross. From here, the foreman visits his 
spraymen, always with the attitude that they must be 
helped to avoid mistakes rather than be scolded for 
them. Each Saturday afternoon the spraymen gather 
together to hear reports on the effectiveness of their 
work, exchange tips, and find out how they can keep 
their circles white at Amman headquarters. 
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Draining the swamps, also by trained refugees, is an 
important part of the anti-malaria campaign. 


In the war against malaria, near-military discipline 
has become the rule. Consistently careless spraymen 
are fired after the third report of larvae in their zones. 
[he special crime — now highly improbable in the 
Jordan Valley — is the contraction of malaria by a 
sprayman. 


The Elite Guard 


Reporting directly to Dr. Farid himself is a group 
of four mosquito scouts. Working on a secret schedule, 
they visit districts unexpectedly, with larva kits and 
cages ready for any specimens they can find. Mosquitoes 
being scarcer than in most cities of the United States, 
they must outdo themselves to uncover lingering 
superpictus and sergenti. Bringing back a specimen is 
now a signal honor. For in their continual contest with 
the scouts, the spraymen are now far in the lead. 

Dr. Farid has put considerable effort into a program 
of training malaria technicians. Since taking up his post, 
he has chosen twenty intelligent refugee youths from 
the camps and brought them to Beirut headquarters 
for intensive training during the winter months. They 
are the first malaria technicians to be trained in the 
Middle East outside Egypt. Besides supervising mos- 
quito eradication, they can take blood samples and 
examine them for parasites, conduct malaria surveys 
and identify mosquito larvae and adults as to species. 

Front-line boss in the mosquito campaign is Pal- 
estinian Ahmad Hadid. “Hadid” means “iron” in 
Arabic, and this small, wiry, enthusiastic malaria fighter 
lives up to his name. He worked many years in the 
Palestine Government’s mosquito control program. In 
the new “land rovers” which the Unit has just received, 
he takes arduous trips into the torrid bottomlands of 





the Jordan to observe the progress of another phase of 
mosquito control — the draining of swamps. 

Countless springs along the Jordan collect in stagnant 
lowlands, providing perfect breeding places for mos- 
quitoes. Hadid’s laborers, working at top speed even 
in sweltering August weather, are chopping trenches 
through the tough undergrowth north of Jericho to lead 
stagnant waters to the river. The “Fasayil” swamp, 
an hour’s drive north of Jericho, is the largest area 
drained to date. Here, twenty laborers, working without 
machinery, dried up 6,000 dunums (1,500 acres) in 
thirty-two days. In other areas, the Unit’s borrowed 
bulldozer will fill in swamps lying below the level of 
the river. 


The Underground Insectorium 


Mosquitoes now have become rare in the Jordan 
Valley, where almost one fourth of Jordan’s 480,000 
Palestinian refugees are existing—-so scarce that 
UNRWA’s entomologist, John Hadjinicolaou, of Greece, 
has had to take extraordinary measures to provide 
experimental colonies. His new insectorium, a series of 
underground crypts, remains at a constant temperature 
of 30 degrees centigrade with a high humidity. Here, 
the dried eggs of guinea pig varieties of mosquitoes are 
being received and hatched. Buzzing cages of flies are 
found here also, since Hadjinicolaou is conducting some 
research on local flies as well. 

But his principal job is to determine for the Unit 
the distribution of various species of mosquitoes in the 
Jordan Valley and to determine by microscopic analysis 
the infection rates of each. He must also discover their 


feeding habits and their sensitivity to various insecticides. 

In a reservoir in the open above the underground 
crypt are kept what is perhaps UNRWA’s most curious 
weapon in the malaria battle. These are gambusia, a 
black, guppy-like fish which will vitally aid in eradicat- 
ing Jordan mosquitoes. These speedy, voracious fish 
reproduce rapidly and snap up every mosquito larva 
hatching in their pools. They are being placed in pools 
and springs along the valley, a useful immigrant among 
the fauna of the storied region. 


Legal Aid 


The progressive five-year agreement provides legisla- 
tive teeth for the program also. For instance, a law will 
be introduced providing, among other things, that con- 
tractors working on irrigation dams or other construc- 
tion will be required to fill all excavations where water 
might collect. Prevention of rice growing in the Jordan 
Valley may be a desirable measure. 

The agreement will foster the development of a 
permanent malaria control cadre in Jordan. Already 
Dr. Khaled Shami, Palestinian medical graduate of the 
American University of Beirut, is slated to transfer 
from UNRWA’s staff to the post of chief of the Govern- 
ment’s malaria control service. 

Since the Yarmuk Valley forms the boundary be- 
tween Syria and Jordan, steps will be taken to coordi- 
nate mosquito control measures in the two countries. 
And residual spraying of border villages in Jordan will 
continue to prevent invasion of insects from Syria and 
Israel. 


In the sixty-five miles between Galilee and the Dead Sea, the River Jordan winds a tortuous course 
two hundred miles long through dense thickets and swamps, fine breeding grounds for mosquitoes. 





The standards of international conduct, 
particularly as set forth in the Geneva Conventions 
of 1929 and 1949, require that a full accounting 
be made of all prisoners of war who are or have 
been detained in the custody of a foreign power. 
The ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of War 

was established by the General Assembly at its 
fifth session. The Commission, consisting of 

Mr. J. G. Guerrero, Vice President of the 
International Court of Justice, as Chairman, 
Countess Bernadotte, and Mr. Aung Khine, Judge 
of the High Court of Burma, held its sixth session 
in Geneva from September 6 to 18. 

Herewith the REVIEW presents the 

Commission’s report of that session. 


Repatriating Prisoners of War 


Commission Reports Progress 


— sixth session of the ad hoc Commission on Pris- 
oners of War was held for the purpose of examin- 
ing and evaluating the progress achieved in the solution 
of the question of prisoners of the Second World War 
since the issuance of the Commission’s last report. 

All meetings were held in private. Governments 
were not invited to participate in the sessions. The 
Governments of the Federal Republic of Germany, of 
Italy and of Japan, however, requested permission to 
send representatives to the sixth session in order to 
present orally to the Commission some additional in- 
formation. The data and documents received from the 
representatives of these respective Governments during 
the session, as well as the reports furnished by them 
between sessions and the replies of other governments 
to the Commission’s requests for additional and up-to- 
date information were of great use to the Commission 
in the preparation of the present report. 

The Commission is happy to report that the consid- 
erable amount of information it has received since its 
last report to the Secretary-General has shown that 
the majority of detaining governments have, in the 
meantime, released and repatriated the prisoners of 
war who had remained in their custody, while others 
have released large numbers of detainees; that the vari- 


ous Red Cross organizations and societies, international 
as well as national, which had co-operated in the past 
—with one another, with the Governments concerned, 
or with the Commission—to ameliorate the situation 
of prisoners of war and in particular to clarify the fates 
of thousands of missing persons have, in the course of 
the preceding year, continued to cooperate unto the 
same ends; and that their activities met with appre- 
ciable success. 

In the present report the Commission aims at de- 
scribing the progress thus achieved, and at presenting 
as clear a picture as it can present, on the basis of 
information furnished by the governments concerned 
—whether of the detaining or formerly detaining coun- 
tries, or of the countries whose nationals are involved 
— of the current situation of the prisoners of the 
Second World War, in comparison with the situation 
as it existed at the time of the establishment of the 
Commission. 


Progress in Repatriation 


During the year that has elapsed since the eighth 
session of the General Assembly considerable progress 
has been made in the repatriation of prisoners of war 
and detained civilians. The largest number of those 





repatriated have returned from the Soviet Union and 
from the territory of the People’s Republic of China. 
In addition, a number of other governments that have 
been holding former prisoners of war for war crimes 
have repatriated all who were still in their custody. 


New Development 


After the mass repatriations from the mainland of 
China had been concluded in 1949 only a few hundred 
Japanese nationals returned to their homeland until a 
new development took place late in 1952. On Decem- 
ber 1 a Peking radio announced that the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China was willing to nego- 
tiate the repatriation of all among the 30,000 Japanese 
nationals said to be in the People’s Republic of China 
who wished to return to Japan. The obstacle was lack 
of shipping; and if satisfactory arrangements in this 
regard could be made, the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China was willing to help in the repatria- 
tion of the Japanese. Negotiations were established 
between representatives of the Chinese Red Cross 
Society and of the Japanese Red Cross Society, the 
Japan-China Friendship Association and the Japan 
Peace Liaison Committee to work out the details of 
the repatriation. Between March and October 1953, 
twenty-three ships brought home 26,127 persons, 
of whom ninety-five were of foreign nationality and 
thirteen were born on board ship. 

The original Peking broadcast referred to a number 
of Japanese held for war crimes. On July 30, 1954 a 
message was received by the Japanese Red Cross 
Society to the effect that the Japanese held for war 
crimes would be released and the Chinese Red Cross 
would assist in their repatriation. On August 19 Peking 
radio announced the release of 417 former Japanese 
military personnel and later, on September 3, gave out 
their names. 

Through the cooperation of the Chinese Red Cross 
Society and the Japanese Red Cross Society, the Japan- 
China Friendship Association and Japan Peace Liaison 
Committee, arrangements were completed for their 
repatriation. The Japanese delegation to the sixth ses- 
sion of the Commission was able to report that this 
repatriation would begin on September 18. In addition 
to the former Japanese military personnel, Peking 
radio announced that some 143 Japanese civilians who 
had applied would be repatriated at the same time. 

In the autumn of 1953 negotiations were opened 
between the Japanese Red Cross Society and the Alli- 
ance of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies of the 
Soviet Union concerning repatriation of certain Japan- 
ese nationals from the U.S.S.R. In November repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese Red Cross Society went to 
Moscow to discuss the details of repatriation and other 
matters concerning Japanese nationals still detained in 
the Soviet Union and Japanese nationals who were 
missing and had been last heard of in territory under 
Soviet control. As a result, some 1,231 Japanese na- 
tionals were repatriated between December 1, 1953 and 
March 20, 1954. 


The Commission was informed by representatives ot 
the Japanese Government that in an interview with a 
group of Japanese Diet members visiting the Soviet 
Union, Andrei Vyshinsky, Deputy Foreign Minister 
of the U.S.S.R., was reported to have said that pros- 
pects were good for the reduction of the sentences of 
the Japanese war criminals remaining in the Soviet 
Union. 

The reports from Japan submitted to the Commis- 
sion at earlier sessions referred to Japanese prisoners 
of war who at the cessation of hostilities in the Second 
World War came into the custody of the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union and were last heard of in North 
Korea and in Outer Mongolia. These persons are 
naturally to be distinguished from those who became 
prisoners of war as a result of military action subse- 
quent to the Second World War. 

During the discussions in Moscow, representatives 
of the Japanese Red Cross requested the good offices 
of the Alliance of Red Cross and Red Crescent So- 
cieties of the Soviet Union in regard to the repatriation 
of Japanese still in North Korea and Outer Mongolia. 
The Soviet representatives suggested that the Japanese 
make contact with the Red Cross Societies of the two 
countries in question. 


Red Cross Contact 


On January 6, 1954 the Japanese Red Cross re- 
quested the North Korean Red Cross, through the 
League of Red Cross Societies, to furnish data con- 
cerning Japanese remaining in North Korea and to 
assist in the early repatriation of such Japanese. On 
February 9 the Red Cross of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea replied by telegraph to the League 
of Red Cross Societies that there were a few Japanese 
at present in North Korea who were receiving the 
same treatment accorded to all foreigners, but that the 
Red Cross Society would be glad to offer its good 
offices on behalf of those Japanese who desired 
repatriation. On the same day the Japanese Red Cross 
enquired by telegram concerning the number of Japan- 
ese nationals in North Korea and their names and 
whether they desired repatriation and at the same time 
requested that they be allowed to communicate with 
their families in Japan. Again on February 22 the 
Japanese Red Cross sent a telegram to the Red Cross 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea request- 
ing that Japanese nationals who wished to be repatri- 
ated be included among the foreign civilians who came 
under the repatriation assistance clause of the Armistice 
Agreement of July 1953. As yet no reply to these last 
two telegrams has been received. 

On January 22 the Japanese Red Cross sent a tele- 
graphic message to the Government of the People’s 
Republic of Outer Mongolia requesting that it furnish 
data concerning the Japanese in detention there as well 
as asking that they be accorded repatriation. No reply 
has so far been received. 

Between May 4, 1950 when the Soviet News Agen- 
cy, Tass, announced that the repatriation of German 





prisoners of war had been completed, and September 
1, 1953, 1,496 German nauonais were reported to 
have been repatriated to their homes from the U.S.S.R. 

In August 1953 a protocol to an agreement between 
the Government of the Democratic Republic of Ger- 
many and the Government of the U.S.S.R. provided 
that a number of German prisoners of war who were 
being detained on conviction for war crimes would be 
released and repatriated. At the Commission’s sixth 
session the representative of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany reported that between 
September 26, 1953 and June 30, 1954, 10,794 Ger- 
man nationals were repatriated, of whom 9,029 were 
prisoners of war and 1,765 were civilian prisoners. 

During its sixth session the representative of the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany also 
reported that since January 1954, 262 German na- 
tionals had been repatriated from Czechoslovakia, dur- 
ing October and November 1953, 1,050 German na- 
tionals were repatriated from Hungary, and since 
September 1953, seventy-four German nationals had 
been repatriated from Poland. 

France informed the Commission that since October 
31, 1953, it had released fifty-four German nationals 
who had been convicted and sentenced for war crimes. 
Denmark, which at the time of the eighth session of 
the General Assembly was holding seven German na- 
tionals convicted of war crimes, reported that no Ger- 
man nationals were any longer detained in its custody. 
Norway which at the time of the eighth session of the 
General Assembly was holding twenty German and 
two Austrian nationals convicted of war crimes, re- 
ported to the Commission that no prisoners of war 
were any longer being held. The United Kingdom, 
which at the time of the eighth session of the General 
Assembly was holding twenty-eight German nationals 
convicted of war crimes, reported to the Commission 
that no prisoners of war were any longer being de- 
tained. Yugoslavia, which at the time of the eighth 
session of the General Assembly was holding thirteen 
German prisoners on conviction of war crimes, reported 
to the Commission that all had been released. 


Italian nationals 


As a result of negotiations between the Italian Em- 
bassy in Moscow and the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
thirty Italian prisoners of war held on charges of war 
crimes were released and repatriated to Italy. Of these, 
two returned in September 1953, twelve in January 
1954 and sixteen in February 1954. In addition, six 
civilians were also repatriated during January 1954 
from the Soviet Union. 

The representative of the Government of Luxem- 
bourg informed the Commission that since its last 
report to the Commission at its second session in Janu- 
ary 1952, two Luxembourg prisoners of war had been 
repatriated officially from the Soviet Union on October 
6 and 9, 1953. 

The Permanent Delegate of the Netherlands to the 
European Office of the United Nations reported that 
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since the last information submitted by the Netherlands 
Government at the second session of the Commission 
in January 1952, thirty-four prisoners of war of Nether- 
lands origin, and ten Netherlands civilians imprisoned 
in the U.S.S.R. had been released or repatriated. 

In reply to a letter from the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, Spain informed the Commission at its sixth 
session that, through the French Red Cross Society 
acting as intermediary, 286 Spanish nationals had been 
repatriated from the Soviet Union. 


Accounting 

The repatriation of prisoners of war still detained 
for one reason or another is only one aspect of the 
solution of the problem of prisoners of war. The other 
main aspect is the clarification of the fate of those 
persons whose whereabouts are unknown and who 
have not so far been otherwise accounted for. The 
Commission has always held that the latter aspect of 
the solution of th: problem is of great importance. 
Humanitarian considerations render imperative the 
efforts to remove the uncertainty concerning the fate 
of the missing. The standards of international conduct, 
particularly as set forth in the Geneva Convention of 
1929 and the Geneva Conventions of 1949, require 
that a full accounting be made of all prisoners of war 
who are or have been detained in the custody of a 
foreign power. The debates in the eighth regular session 
of the United Nations General Assembly reflected this 
insistence that full accounting be made. 

The preceding year has witnessed appreciable prog- 
ress in the clarification of the fate of hitherto missing 
persons no less than in the repatriation of those de- 
tained. In fact, the repatriation of detainees in itself 
has directly contributed to the clarification of the fate 
of large numbers of missing persons—through the 
interrogation of repatriates by the competent agencies 
of the interested governments and by the systematic 
classification of the information thus obtained. 

The cooperation of detaining or formerly detaining 
governments in furnishing adequate information on 
persons previously or currently held in their custody 
and on persons who may have died while in custody 
contributed to the clarification of the fate of further 
numbers of persons. 

Ascertaining the fate of missing persons is, in fact, 
a twofold process, requiring the cooperation of both 
the detaining or formerly detaining governments and 
the governments whose nationals are missing. It re- 
quires, on the one hand, that the former governments 
furnish all available information, including the names 
of, and other particulars pertaining to, all prisoners 
still detained, as well as prisoners who have died; and 
on the other hand that the latter governments classify 
such information and supplement it with and check it 
against such information as may be obtained through 
the interrogation of repatriates and the classification 
of reported correspondence from unrepatriates. Prog- 
ress along these two lines has been achieved since the 
Commission last reported to the Secretary-General on 
the problem. 





In addition to intormation previously made available 
by a number of detaining governments to the govern- 
ments whose nationals are involved—whether directly, 
or through Red Cross societies, or through the Com- 
mission—concerning deceased prisoners, prisoners still 
detained and prisoners transferred to the custody of 
other governments, as well as the lists of Second World 
War prisoners-of-war camps, progress has been 
achieved during the preceding months. 


Deaths in Custody 


Individual “notifications of deaths” with respect to 
Italian prisoners of war, who had died while in the 
custody of the Soviet Union, were handed to the Italian 
authorities through diplomatic channels. The Italian 
Government compiled a list of the names of these 
persons and presented it to the Commission at its sixth 
session. The list contained the names of 134 persons 
who had died while in Soviet custody between 1943 
and 1947, 

The Government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many continued during the past year to present to the 
Commission further instalments of the list of graves of 
Soviet nationals in the Federal Republic. So far, 45,689 
names have been presented, with full particulars with 
respect to each name. 

On November 28, 1953, representatives of the Alli- 
ance of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies of the 
Soviet Union informed representatives of the Japanese 
Red Cross Society that the number of missing and dead 
Japanese in the Soviet Union was 10,267; that it was 
difficult to make name-lists of them; and that the Soviet 
Red Cross was prepared to conduct investigations for 
the missing “according to the formula of welfare enquiry 
of Red Cross Societies.” 

The Government of Luxembourg received death 
notification relating to eleven Luxembourg nationals 
who died in the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

On January 19, 1954, in the course of negotiations 
at Moscow on the question of mass repatriation of 
Japanese nationals from the Soviet Union, a list of 
Japanese prisoners of war still detained there, totalling 
1,047, was handed by the representatives of the Soviet 
Red Cross to the delegation of the Japanese Red 
Cross Society. Of these, 188 were civilians and the 
remainder military personnel. 

At its fourth session the Commission received from 
the representatives of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many nominal lists of German nationals who had been 
reported at one time or another to have been in the 
custody of other governments, and whose present 
whereabouts was unknown to the Federal Government. 
At the request of the German representatives, the Com- 
mission forwarded these nominal rolls to the govern- 
ments concerned to check these names and present 
the results of their investigations to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, either directly or through the 
Commission. At the sixth session, the representative 
of the Federal Republic of Germany stated that his 
Government had received, either directly or through 
the Commission, the results of the investigations con- 


ducted by the Governments of Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway and the 
United States, and expressed the appreciation of his 
Government for the co-operation of these govern- 
ments in making those results known to the German 
authorities. 

In response to requests for additional information 
made by the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany through the Commission, the Governments 
of France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
informed the Commission that they were willing to 
conduct bilateral discussions with the appropriate agen- 
cies of the Federal Government and to make available 
to experts designated by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, relevant files and records in the hope that such 
direct consultations might help to clear up the fate of 
numbers of hitherto missing German nationals. In the 
course of the last year actual discussions were initiated 
between representatives of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and representatives of each of the three 
Governments concerned. In addition to these discus- 
sions, which were very helpful, the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom had declared 
their willingness to send the relevant files and records 
to the Federal Republic of Germany for further check- 
ing. Some of this material has already been received 
by the German authorities. 

The arrival of large numbers of repatriates from the 
People’s Republic of China and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics for the first time since the termina- 
tion of mass repatriation has proved to be an abundant 
source of information to Japan and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany concerning their nationals on the Chi- 
nese mainland or on Soviet Union territory. 

Elaborate systems of investigation concerning miss- 
ing persons on the basis of the interrogation of recent 
repatriates were devised by the Governments of Japan 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. The results have 
been classified and presented to the Commission, to- 
gether with adequate reports on the methods employed 
by each Government for ascertaining from the recent 
repatriates the fate of unrepatriated persons. 


Further Identification 


Correspondence received by families of unrepatriated 
nationals—some of whom have only recently been 
allowed to write home—has been, whenever reported 
to the authorities of the governments concerned, syste- 
matically classified and taken into account in the in- 
vestigations concerning missing persons. Lists received 
earlier from a number of governments concerning pris- 
oners of war who had been transferred to the custody 
of other governments have also been utilized. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has obtained 
the consent of some countries, and is negotiating with 
others, to open the graves of unknown soldiers with a 
view to identifying as many of the unknown dead as 
possible. 

As a result of all these activities it has been possible 
for the Federal Republic of Germany and Japan 
to ascertain the fate of thousands of individuals whose 
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names had been listed earlier as missing persons. Of 
the hundreds of thousands of missing persons, it has 
been established that thousands had died, others were 
still living and detained, and others had been released 
and repatriated. 

It must be noted, however, that while many names 
have thus been removed from the lists of the missing, 
the numbers of missing persons have also expanded 
owing to the recent registrations with the governments 
concerned of the names of soldiers who had not re- 
turned from the front and about whom nothing had 
been known but who had not been registered before. 

The impact of the additional information thus ob- 
tained by the governments concerned, on their appraisal 
of the present situation of prisoners of war as far as 
their respective nationals are concerned, will be made 
evident in the statistics presented in the subsequent 
chapter. 


The Present Situation 


In its last report to the Secretary-General, the Com- 
mission had stated that, of the eighty governments 
which were approached by the Secretary-General and 
the Commission in pursuance of a General Assembly 
Resolution and requested for information concerning 
prisoners of the Second World War, twenty-five had 
indicated in their replies that at one time or another 
they had held prisoners of the Second World War in 
their custody. Fourteen of these indicated that at the 
time of the establishment of the Commission they had 
completed the repatriation of all prisoners of war 
formerly in their custody. 

Since the establishment of the Commission, however, 
eight of the remaining eleven governments have com- 
pleted the release and repatriation of all prisoners of 
war who had been still held in their custody. They are, 
Australia, Burma, Canada, Denmark, Norway, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. Thus 
at the time of the sixth session of the Commission only 
three governments were still holding prisoners of war, 
namely, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the People’s Republic of China. 

This statement does not take into account six other 
governments which were belligerents during the Second 
World War and which were reported by the countries 
whose nationals are involved to have taken some of 
those nationals prisoner during the war and to be still 
detaining some of them, but which did not provide the 
Commission or the Secretary-General with any in- 
formation—namely Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland and Romania. 

It must be emphasized that the progress in repatria- 
tion which has been described earlier and which has 
resulted in the completion of repatriation from eight 
hitherto-detaining countries, has also resulted in the 
reduction of the numbers of detainees in the three 
countries which still hold prisoners of war. 

A number of governments whose appropriate tribu- 
nals have passed judgment on Japanese and German 
prisoners of war for war crimes have returned the war 
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criminals to serve the balance of their terms in their 
respective countries. 

The French Government informed the Commission 
on September 7, 1954 that only 145 German nationals 
were still being held on French territory in connection 
with war crimes. Of these, eighty-four were held pend- 
ing conviction or final disposition of their cases after 
appeal. Sixty-one were serving their sentences for war 
crimes. German nationals detained by French military 
courts may, and in fact do, have recourse to all means 
of appeal open to them by law. It must be emphasized 
that the French Government has cooperated fully with 
the Commission by furnishing it with all the available 
information concerning deceased prisoners of war and, 
progressively, with information concerning prisoners 
of war still detained. Moreover, the French Govern- 
ment has established bilateral contacts with the Federal 
German authorities for the purpose of furnishing those 
authorities with whatever additional information they 
may require for the purpose of ascertaining the fate 
of as many of their missing nationals as possible. 

Since its initial reply of September 22, 1951 to the 
Secretary-General’s letters of February 23 and June 22, 
the Soviet Union has presented no additional or up- 
to-date information concerning prisoners of war. In that 
reply, the Government of the Soviet Union had referred 
to Tass communications in 1949 and 1950 and to a 
statement made on March 18, 1947 by the Plenipoten- 
tiary Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., on questions 
of repatriation. The Commission possesses no recent 
information, therefore, from Soviet Union official 
sources, concerning the present situation of prisoners 
of war in the Soviet Union. At the eighth session of 
the General Assembly, representatives of the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic, the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Czechoslovakia and Poland referred 
to recent repatriation of German nationals from the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Government of the People’s Republic of China 
has never furnished the Commission with any informa- 
tion on any detainees it may be still holding. However, 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. had, in its note of 
September 22, 1951 to the Secretary-General, made 
reference to official announcements it had made earlier 
indicating that it had handed 971 Japanese nationals 
over to the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China for crimes they were said to have committed 
against the Chinese people. In January 1954 the Japan- 
ese Red Cross Society was informed by the representa- 
tive of the Alliance of the Red Cross and Red Crescent 
Societies of the U.S.S.R. that, of these 971 persons, 
two had died and 969 were handed over to the Chinese 
authorities in 1950. The representative of the Japanese 
Government informed the Commission at its sixth 
session that none of their enquiries or investigations 
had thrown any light on the fate of any of these 969. 
Furthermore, in a broadcast over Peking radio on 
December 1, 1952 prior to the recent mass repatriation 
of Japanese nationals from the Chinese mainland, the 
authorities of the People’s Republic of China indicated 





that there were at that time in addition to some 30,000 
Japanese residents, an undisclosed number of Japanese 
“war criminals.” 

Moreover, it has already been made evident that the 
accounting for deceased prisoners of war has been 
completed by a number of countries. The Governments 
of Japan and Italy have informed the Commission that, 
as far as countries other than the Soviet Union or the 
People’s Republic of China are concerned, they have 
received adequate accounting for deceased and missing 
prisoners of war. The Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany has also informed the Commission 
at its sixth session that, as far as the governments which 
have cooperated with the Commission are concerned, 
adequate accounting has already been or is being 
provided, either through the Commission or directly 
through bilateral negotiations with the governments 
concerned. 

The information presented in the following para- 
graphs has been submitted by the governments whose 
nationals are involved. The Commission has been told 
that this information has been compiled through the 
employment of methods described in the preceding 
pages. In the absence of information from the detaining 
countries, or from those countries on whose territory 
the missing persons were last heard of, the Commission 
has been unable to verify the statistics that follow. 

In the documentation and lists of names presented 
to the Commission at its successive sessions the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany has fol- 
lowed the practice of grouping the German nationals 
still unrepatriated or otherwise unaccounted for under 
three main headings: (a) missing soldiers comprising 
all former members of the Wehrmacht who failed to 
return from the front and about whose fate or where- 
abouts nothing whatever had been known—that is, 
whose names are known, but of whom it is not known 
whether they had been killed in action, whether they 
had fallen into captivity and if so, whether they were 
still alive and detained or had died while in custody; 
(b) prisoners of war comprising those members of the 
Wehrmacht about whom some information was avail- 
able indicating that at one time or another they had 
been taken prisoner; and (c) civilian prisoners com- 
prising civilians deported to, and detained in, other 
countries. The Federal Government also followed the 
practice of listing the names of the individuals in each 
of these three categories according to the country in 
which they were last reported to have been in action 
or in detention. 

At the sixth session of the Commission, however, 
the Federal Government departed from this practice, 
and presented information, classified according to the 
above-mentioned three categories, on German nationals 
in three countries only—the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. The representatives of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany stated before the Commission. 

“All the western countries concerned have now 
promised full cooperation with the German Govern- 
ment as regards clearing up the fate of former mem- 


bers of the German Wehrmacht who were last heard 
of in these countries. We, therefore, believe that as 
far as these groups of persons are concerned the 
work of the Commission has come to a successful 
conclusion. It will now be the task of the German 
authorities to make every effort to clear up, with the 
help of the western countries concerned, the fate of 
these missing persons.” 

The number of missing soldiers reported to the Fed- 
eral German authorities during the general registration 
in March 1950 was 1,315,698. Between April 1950 
and June 1954, 72,998 more missing soldiers were re- 
ported bringing the total to 1,388,696. 

In the course of the last few years, the Federal 
German authorities have been able to clear up the fate 
of 143,419 of these missing soldiers, and to establish 
that 44,563 had fallen into captivity and 98,856 had 
died, either on the battlefield or in captivity. On June 
30, 1954, therefore, the number of missing German 
soldiers was 1,245,277. Of these 88,614 were missing 
in the western theatre of the war and 1,156,663 in the 
eastern theatre. 

German Prisoners 

The names of those unrepatriated Germans who 
were reported to be at one time in the custody of the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Poland, were divided in 
each case into two groups, one group containing those 
names of persons who were known to be alive in 
custody before a certain date and the other group com- 
prising the names of those whose existence in custody 
was confirmed by more recent information. 

The information presented by the representative of 
the Federal Republic of Germany at the sixth session 
may be summarized as follows: 

IN THE U.S.S.R.: 

Prisoners of war whose presence in the 
custody of the Soviet Government was es- 
tablished by information prior to May 1950 88,560 

This date was chosen in view of the Tass 
communication of May 4, 1950 which 
stated that all German prisoners of war had 
been repatriated with the exception of 
13,546, of whom 9,717 were convicted, 

3,815 whose war crimes were “in process 

of investigation and 14 persons then de- 

tained owing to illness.” In the volume 

“German Prisoners of War in the U.S.S.R.” 

presented to the Commission at its sixth 

session, the German Government stated that 

in addition to the 9,210 German prisoners 

of war known to be still living and detained 

in the Soviet Union, 10,525 German prison- 

ers of war had been released by the U.S.S.R. 

since May 1, 1950, and the names were 

known of 702 German prisoners of war 

who had died in captivity since May 1950. 

The Federal Government added that these 

figures “show that in May 1950 at least 

20,437 German prisoners of war were still 

in Soviety custody.” 





Prisoners of war concerning whom news 
has been received since May 1950 

The German representative stated at the 
sixth session of the Commission that all of 
these 9,210 German prisoners are in regular 
correspondence with their relatives in Ger- 
many, with the exception of some 700 pris- 
oners who have been reported by recent 
repatriates to be still living in Soviet 
custody. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

Prisoners of war concerning whom news 
custody of the Soviet Government was es- 
tablished by information prior to January 
1951 

Prisoners of war whose presence in the 
has been received since January 1951 
POLAND: 

Prisoners of war whose presence in the 
custody of the Soviet Government was es- 
tablished by information prior to January 
1951 13,291 

Prisoners of war concerning whom news 
has been received since January 1951 1,623 
At the third session, the Federal German Govern- 

ment said that some 750,000 German civilians had 
been deported to the Soviet Union; that the names of 
23,515 known to be living and 19,270 known to have 
died in the U.S.S.R. were available to the German 
authorities; that there were 8,243 German civilian 
prisoners in Czechoslovakia, the names of 6,141 of 
whom were known; that 9,810 German civilian prison- 
ers were in Poland, the names of 4,912 of whom were 
known; and that 3,240 German children were detained 
in Poland against the wishes of their parents. 

At its sixth session the Commission was informed 
that the existence of 129,000 German civilian deportees 
in Soviet custody had been established and that some 
30,000 of these were known to be living in “compul- 
sory settlements.” 

Italian Prisoners 

In November 1951 the Government of Italy pre- 
sented to the Commission information concerning its 
missing and unrepatriated nationals, as follows: 

Italian soldiers, who formerly belonged 
to military units fighting on the Soviet front, 
and who have not returned to Italy: 

Members of the Italian Air Force missing 
on air operations during the war: 30 

Italian soldiers whose presence in prison 
camps in U.S.S.R. territory had been estab- 
lished from one source of information: 

Italian soldiers whose presence in prison 

camps in U.S.S.R. territory had been estab- 

lished from two sources of information: 15 

By the sixth session Italy reported that situation as 
of June 30, 1954: 

Italian soldiers who formerly belonged to 
military units fighting on the Soviet front 
and who have not returned to Italy: 


9,210 


63,015 


63,731 
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Italian soldiers whose presence in cap- 

tivity in U.S.S.R. territory had been estab- 

lished by information received prior to 

1947: 

Italian soldiers whose presence in cap- 

tivity in U.S.S.R. territory had been estab- 

lished by information received since 1947: 21 

The latest information had established that four 
Italian prisoners of war and eight Italian civilians were 
now living in captivity in U.S.S.R. territory. 

The Italian representative had informed the Com- 
mission at its second session that his Government had 
information about an unspecified number of Italian 
prisoners of war detained by the Albanian Govern- 
ment. At its sixth session the Italian representative 
presented to the Commission a list containing the 
names of twenty-two Italian prisoners of war detained 
in Albania. 


Japanese nationals 

In May and June 1951, the Japanese Government 
presented some estimates of the numbers of its missing 
nationals, according to which these numbers ranged 
between 323,973 and 370,000. It had compiled a 
name-list of such missing persons, containing, on May 
1, 1951, the names of 340,585 individuals “whose 
whereabouts or condition were known at one time or 
another” and of whom: 

234,151 were known to be dead, 

28,797 were described as “unknown” or “miss- 
ing,” and 
77,637 were said to be alive, as follows: 
17,841 in Siberia and other Soviet ter- 
ritories, 
2,545 in South Saghalien and the Kuriles, 
3,303 in North Korea, and 
53,948 in Manchuria and Kwantung Prov- 
ince. 

In May 1954 the estimates made by the Japanese 
Government by the numbers of unrepatriated Japanese 
nationals were: 

252,881 known to be dead, 

16,254 “presumed to be dead,” 

8,597 presumed to be living, although no infor- 
mation about their fates subsequent to the 
outbreak of hostilities was available, and 

46,314 said to be alive, as follows: 
10,779 in Siberia and Outer Mongolia, 
1,438 in South Saghalien and the Kuriles, 
2,165 in North Korea, and 
31,932 on the Chinese mainland. 

The Japanese Government further informed the 
Commission that, through the information obtained 
from the systematic interrogation of recent repatriates, 
it had been ascertained that at least 2,200 Japanese 
nationals were known to be alive in the territory of the 
U.S.S.R., while those now known to be alive in China 
(apart from individuals described by the Chinese au- 
thorities as war criminals) numbered 8,000—about 
7,000 in the northeast district and Manchuria and 
1,000 on the Chinese mainland. 





At its third session the Commission was informed 
by the Spanish Government that more than 1,000 
Spanish nationals were in captivity in U.S.S.R. terri- 
tory, the whereabouts of 300 of whom had been es- 
tablished. 

After the release and repatriation of 286 Spanish 
nationals in March 1954, the Spanish Government 
informed the Commission that it had established that 
375 Spanish nationals were still in the territory of the 
U.S.S.R., that it had specific information on the where- 
abouts of 152 of these internees, but that it had no 
information on the the whereabouts of the remaining 
223 internees, or on the fate of 300 young Spaniards 
who had been sent to the Soviet Union as children and 
whose whereabouts had been known in 1948. 


The Problem that Remains 


It will be recalled that in the Declaration issued at 
its fifth session the Commission stated that it believed 
that the problem of prisoners of war “is not intrinsic- 
ally insoluble.” “In fact,” it went on to say, “of all 
postwar problems, it perhaps lends itself most readily 
to peaceful solution. Recent actions have appreciably 
reduced its proportion. Steps left to be taken are not 
too difficult.” 

The progress achieved in both repatriation and ac- 
counting during the past year has confirmed the Com- 
mission in this opinion. A study of the previous sections 
of this report leads to the conclusion that there is no 
single solution but rather that several forms of coop- 
eration will lead to the repatriation of the remaining 
prisoners and bring about the clarification of the fate 
of many of those who are still missing. The cooperation 
of governments with the Commission, of government 
with government, of national Red Cross Society with 
national Red Cross Society, and the intensive investi- 
gative efforts of the governments whose nationals are 
involved have all contributed to reduce the magnitude 
of the problem. 

There is, however, an important principle that marks 
all actions that have proved efficacious. That principle, 
simply stated, is that all information, whether it con- 
cerns those detained or otherwise unrepatriated or 
those who have died, must be made available to au- 
thorities in the country whose nationals are concerned. 
Sometimes this information is contained in lists of the 
detained or in lists of the dead. Sometimes the infor- 
mation can be adduced only as a result of careful in- 
vestigation and research, through the study of files or 
through consultations between governmental author- 
ities in the detaining or formerly detaining countries 
and the countries whose nationals are involved. The 
representatives of the Governments of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Italy and Japan have reported on 
highly successful negotiations established either directly 
with other governments, or indirectly through the 
co-operative efforts of Red Cross Societies. 

The fate of those prisoners charged with or convicted 
of war crimes raises a special problem which goes be- 
yond the mission entrusted to the Commission. The 
Commission is not competent to examine the judicial 


decisions in virtue of which such prisoners are detained. 
The Commission, therefore, confines itself to express- 
ing the wish that the whole problem of war criminals 
be the subject at some later date of an international 
convention, the chief purpose of which would be to 
strengthen the safeguards for prisoners of war, already 
provided by the Geneva Conventions of 1929 and 
1949. Until that matter is duly regulated by conven- 
tional provisions, the Commission considers that, as 
regards the prisoners of the Second World War, any 
action taken to reduce penalties or grant amnesties 
would be an effective contribution to the resolution of 
the question with which the Commission was entrusted. 

In that connection, the Commission draws attention 
to the relevant provisions in both the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1929 and 1949. The pertinent articles justify 
the detention of prisoners convicted of certain crimes. 
It should be noted, however, that after stating the 
grounds for such detention, Article 53 of the 1929 
Convention states: 

“Belligerents shall communicate to each other 
lists of those who cannot be repatriated for the rea- 
sons indicated in the preceding paragraph.” 

And Article 119 of the Geneva Convention relative to 
the Treatment of Prisoners of War of August 1949 
States: 

“Parties to the conflict shail communicate to each 
other the names of any prisoners of war who are 
detained until the end of the proceedings or until 
punishment has been completed.” 

At its second session the Commission requested all 
governments who, at the time of the Commission’s 
establishment were holding prisoners, to supply the 
Commission, not only with the list of names of those 
detained but also with full details in regard to their 
trials, convictions and sentences. In most cases this 
information was provided. The Commission would once 
more insist that governments which have not yet com- 
municated such information should make it available 
by whatever channel appears to be most appropriate. 

The objectives toward which the Commission is striv- 
ing, together with all governments and agencies desir- 
ous of seeing the prisoners-of-war problem solved, 
may be stated in the following terms: 

The repatriation of every prisoner of war who, 
according to the accepted principles of international 
conduct, is entitled to repatriation; 

The accounting for—by name, whereabouts, and 
condition—of every prisoner of war who is still 
detained; 

The utilization of all available information and all 
resources for conducting search for the missing in 
order to establish the fate or whereabouts of as 
many as possible of those former prisoners of war 
who have not been repatriated and whose present 
situation is unknown. 

For the realization of these objectives the Commis- 
sion once more urges the full co-operation of all gov- 
ernments and all agencies whose active participation 
is required to settle the problem of prisoners of war. 
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Waitress trainees take a lesson from Director Fabien Perret (far right) of hotel school, now in its second year. 


Building Up Haiti’s 


‘Tourist Trade 


Hotel School Turns Out Qualified Personnel 


# be RISM is big business today. So big, in fact, that 

governments bent on getting a share from this wide 
spread urge to travel are spending much time and 
money on schemes to lure the sightseer and attract 
capital for this highly-competitive trade. 

In days past, natural or historic wonders were them 
selves sufficient as drawing card. But travellers no 
longer are willing to accept discomfort as part of the 
price to be paid. The world-wide contest for the tourist’s 
favors grows keener by the year and a wise govern 
ment checks to see if the foundations of a thriving 
travel business are sound—for example, hotel service 

Chat is how Fabien Perret, former director of hotel 
schools in France, came to Haiti as an expert sent out 
by the United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration to found and direct a training school for hotel 
personnel. The tourist trade is vital to Haiti’s economy. 
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With Technical Aid Expert As Director 


During the post-war travel boom, visitors had increased 
from 15,000 to 45,000 yearly. Travellers from the Unit- 
ed States alone contributed some five million dollars a 
year to the national income—a critical sum for an 
annual budget of little more than six times that amount. 
But the Haitian government envisaged greater poten- 
tialities—if hotel facilities were improved. 

As a starter, new legislation in 1948 granted special 
privileges to capital invested in Haiti’s hotel industry. 
But with new hotels built, increasing six-fold the ac- 
commodations in a six-year period, came the problem 
of a properly-trained staff. Sometimes only the proprie- 
tor of a hostelry had had experience in the field. It was 
then decided to follow the example of such countries 
as France and Switzerland: open a training school. An 
expert was needed to launch the project, and Haiti 
turned to the United Nations for aid. 





Mr. Perret, previously director of similar schools in 
Brive, Grenoble and Nice, arrived in Port-au-Prince in 
July, 1953. The Government of Haiti set aside $16,000 
a year for the school, provided the building and essen- 
tial equipment, and instituted an intensive information 
program promoting the idea that hotel work could be 
an art and a profession as distinct from a menial task. 


From more than 250 applications, sixty students were 


chosen for the opening classes. 

The teaching staff includes a qualified French chef 
and also Mme. Erzulie Magloire Prophéte, sister of the 
President of Haiti and a specialist in preparation of 
traditional Haitian dishes. Practical instruction also 












































covers such matters as running a reception desk and 
handling complaints. The curriculum comprises French, 
English and Spanish; arithmetic, writing, spelling, his- 
tory and geography; buying, accounting, housekeeping, 
hygiene, restaurant procedure, hotel technology, gener- 
al maintenance and legislation. 

To prevent partially-trained students from being at- 
tracted to jobs before completion of the two-year 
course, Mr. Perret hopes that by next year the premises 
may be expanded so that “L’Ecole Hételi¢re de Port- 
au-Prince” will provide its own commercial hotel for 
on-the-job experience. This is the normal practice in 
such schools in Europe. 


Preparation of Haitian specialties (above), taught by 
Mme. Magloire Prophete (extreme right), sister of 
the President of Haiti, receives emphasis in 

cookery training along with French cuisine 


The interior of what was once a private residence 
has been transformed to simulate a hotel and 
thus provide practical experience at 

L’Ecole Hételiére de Port-au-Prince (left). 





The elephant is indispensable in many forest areas of Southeast Asia 


Tapping the ‘Treasure in ‘Trees 


Development of Tropical Forests 1s a Major Problem 


M™ than half the world’s population today is short 
of wood and other forest products. Shortages do 
not occur only in countries such as North Africa, parts 
of China and parts of India and Pakistan where people 
must burn dried cowdung to cook their food and keep 
themselves warm because there aren’t any trees for 
firewood. There are shortages of timber, too, in coun- 
tries where farmlands are islets in the ocean of the trees. 

As shown by the most recent and comprehensive 
assessment of the world’s timber resources—the Food 
and Agriculture Organization’s World Forest Inven- 
tory of 1953—forests cover about 3,915 million hec- 
tares of the world’s surface, about one third of the total 
land area. (One hectare equals 2.47 acres.) Of this 
vast forest area only about 1,127 million hectares— 
slightly less than a third of the total area—are being 
properly exploited. Another 647 million hectares are 
classified as accessible but not in use. Well over half 
the world’s total forest areas—2,141 million hectares 
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—are today imaccessible and, of course, are not yet 
being logged. 

In the forests currently being exploited there are to 
be found about 96,000 million cubic metres of timber 
of all sizes. This is being extracted at the rate of only 
about 1,300 million cubic metres per year. 


Uneven Distribution 


The world’s timber problems do not, however, show 
in these overall figures. One of these problems arises 
from the uneven distribution of forests over the face 
of the globe. Thus, in North America, there are an 
average of 4.1 hectares of forest per person, while Asia 
has only 0.4 hectares per person—and the term “Asia” 
covers a lot of countries, some with rather more than 
0.4 hectares per head and others with practically no 
timber resources whatsoever. 

Even more serious is the uneven distribution of cer- 
tain types of trees, as illustrated by the fact that there 





are 506 million hectares of conifers in Europe, the 
U.S.S.R. and North America, as compared with only 
50 million hectares in the rest of the world. Two thirds 
of the population of the world thus possess only about 
a tenth of the world’s coniferous species. 

Indeed, this uneven distribution of species is respon- 
sible for one of the world’s main timber troubles. For 
about a century now, those parts of the world with the 
most conifers have also been the regions where the 
most technical progress has been made. From conifer- 
ous timbers, and also from some of the temperate 
zone’s broad-leaved species, science has taught men 
to make paper, clothing, food, fuel for motor cars, 
lubricating oils, gears for heavy machinery, gas for 
cooking, synthetic rubber, and new laminated woods 
a dozen times stronger and more durable than any- 
thing that ever came straight out of the forest—all of 
these in addition to plain lumber for furniture and 
houses. 

At the same time, however, there have been few 
advances in realizing the potentialities of the tropical 
forests. Today the world gets very little more from 
these forests than it got a century ago—some costly 
furniture timbers, some resins and some rayon, railroad 
sleepers, and natural rubber, and not much more. 


To a large extent this gulf between the uses made 
of tropical forests and those being made of temperate 
forests is the consequence of the enormous difference 
in the amount of research being done on the two types 
of timber. 

But this is not the only reason. The properties of 
the temperate forest timbers, particularly the conifers, 
have in turn played an important part in the stage of 
development reached by the industries in the temperate 
regions which are based on the forest. 


Coniferous timbers are light, straight-grained and 
their strength is uniform. They are easily worked with 
machinery. They can be debarked easily and they are 
free from discoloring chemicals which would be a 
disadvantage in the rayon and paper industries. 


There are further advantages too. Like most tem- 
perate forests, coniferous forests are highly uniform in 
composition. With just a scattered “stranger” here and 
there, hectare of pine follows hectare of pine, square 
mile of Douglas fir follows square mile of Douglas fir. 
Out of any one acre of forest it is possible to take 
just about as many tons of paper or as many thousand 
feet of boards as one can from the neighboring acre. 


In Latin America, tractor takes place of elephant as timber-hauler 





But this advantage disappears in the tropical forest. 
There a dozen or a score of different species burst 
forth out of every hectare of dense, creeper-bound 
undergrowth. And the distribution of species per hec- 
tare is different—and irregular. Those types which 
occur profusely in one hectare may be entirely absent 
from the adjacent hectare, though it may well predomi- 
nate in the hectare next to that. 

A fairly precise idea of how many trees and of what 
species there are in a temperate forest may be gained 
from counting all the trees in a hectare and then multi- 
plying the result by the number of hectares of forest. 
A precise idea of the resources of a tropical forest on 
the other hand may usually only be gained by a detailed 
hectare-by-hectare inventory. 


Ignorance About Potentialities 
When we reduce the focus of our examination from 
the tropical forest to the tropical tree more difficulties 
spring into sight—such as difficulties of ignorance. We 
know too little about too many of the tropical types 
of timber. Not enough is known about efficient saving 
and seasoning, about the most suitable uses for trop- 


ical woods. 

And even if these technical difficulties for a particu- 
lar species are overcome, there are also marketing 
problems to face. The timber dealers are not familiar 
with newly investigated timbers. They cannot be sure 
that such woods will live up to the technical claims 
made for them. And then even after they have spent 
money on developing a market there is no guarantee 
that the supplies will not disappear. They can’t be sure 
that qualities of strength and color are going to remain 
uniform between one shipment and another. And so 
they buy temperate zone timbers instead. 


Much soil erosion in Haiti has resulted from 
unrestricted wood-cutting in forest land. 

Planting of cover crops is important conservation 
measure on which FAO has given expert advice. 


All these disabilities of the tropical forest lead in- 
evitably to “timber mining,” a practice which is rapidly 
disappearing from the temperate forest. The timberman 
combs an area for the few species which he knows how 
to use and which are also valuable—such as teak. 
When he has felled these trees the forest is abandoned. 
In the present state of knowledge about tropical tim- 
bers, such a “creamed” forest is worthless. The profits 
gained from felling a few valuable trees are not nearly 
enough to finance total clearance of the area and re- 
planting with other more familiar species with a ready 
financial value, such as certain conifers. Even if the 
profits were big enough, it is by no means certain that 
that is what should be done. 

It is believed, however, that the tropical species 
which cannot be used today may, when more is known 
about them, prove to have very valuable qualities of 
their own. Indeed, quite a number of tree species which 
were once considered useless have since proved their 
worth. Only about twenty years ago, for instance, the 
southern pine was considered almost worthless for 
newsprint manufacture. Now about half of Northern 
America’s newsprint industry is based on southern 
pine forests. 

With these major problems go problems peculiar to 
development of almost any new large-scale industry in 
a technically-underdeveloped country. Among the most 
serious are high transport costs due to lack of roads 
and rail systems. 


Pulp-and-Paper Problems 
Pulp-and-paper manufacture is one of the forest 
industries where all the disadvantages of the tropical 
forest are thrown into a strongest relief. Total world 
consumption of all paper pulp products amounts today 


Rubber grower in Amazon Valley tapping latex. 
FAO is aiding in development of forest area 
which covers one-third of Brazil and contains 
many useful but hardly known types of timber. 





Demand for fuel has led to disappearance of most wooded areas 
in Kathmandu Valley in Nepal. Packed into baskets, the 
firewood is walked to market by porters, as picture shows. 


to about 50,000,000 metric tons per year. This works 
out a world average of 19.2 kilograms of paper per 
person. Average consumption in Europe, North Amer- 
ica, Australia and New Zealand, which have about 23 
per cent of the world’s population between them, how- 
ever, is 71 kilos per head per year. This absorbs 86 
per cent of the world’s production. In North America 
alone, the annual consumption per person is enormous 
—169 kilos. But in the rest of the world—in Latin 
America, the Near and Far East and Africa—con- 
sumption averages only 2.3 kilos per person per year. 

It is in these countries where present consumption 
is low that demand for paper is likely to increase by 
as much as 50 per cent within the next ten years, 
according to some FAO estimates. But practically none 
of the tropical countries can now produce more than a 
minute fraction of their paper needs. 


FAO’s Contributions 

Fao’s contribution in solving the huge problems in- 
volved in what to do with the tropical forests is to help 
and advise governments on assessing their forest re- 
sources, finding out what is happening to them and 
drawing up firm plans for their development. 

If knowledge of forest resources is fragmentary, 
programs of appraisal must be started. If a country’s 
timber resources are inadequate, new forests may be 
needed. If techniques for using native species are unde- 
veloped, research institutes are necessary to work on the 
problems. Or the need may be for legislation to ensure 
that forestry operations will be in the national interest. 
Campaigns of public education, too, may be required 
to prevent reckless and wasteful forest mining. 

The problems are indeed enormous. They will take 
time to solve. Hence the growing opinion that initial 
steps to solve these problems should be taken without 
delay. FAo’s experience shows more and more that 
determined planning and hard work can turn worthless 
forests into valuable national assets. 


Ceylon is typical of the many tropical countries 
helped by FAO to develop their forests. About 15 per 
cent of that country’s land area is covered by valuable 
forests. There is excellent scope for extending these 
forests to stretches of land covered by worthless scrub 
or else not used. Yet for many years Ceylon has been 
a considerable timber importer. Indeed, with its recent 
agricultural and industrial developments, these imports 
have been rising. 

The Government of Ceylon, however, has been work- 
ing on its forestry problems improving roads that give 
access to the forests, establishing laboratories to study 
treatment of local timbers, and creating new forests. 

In 1951 and 1952, FAO sent three technical experts 
to help in this program. One was a forest engineer. 
He spent a year advising on logging and extraction 
operations and on construction of forest roads. At the 
end of this year, the Ceylon Government asked that 
he be permitted to continue his work. Under a new 
agreement he is to return to Ceylon in the near future. 

The second expert was a skilled wood machinist. 
His task was to carry out research into the working 
qualities of Singhalese woods and to teach Singhalese 
technicians the latest advances in use and maintenance 
of machinery. 


The third expert came to help the reforestation pro- 
gram by demonstrating the use of mechanical planters 
and other silvicultural equipment. This was to supple- 
ment the present government plan for planting 6,400 
hectares of forest by hand over a period of 50 years. 


Experiments on New Uses 


Help of a different kind has been given to Burma 
which, with 56 per cent of its area covered by forest, 
would seem to be a country without any timber prob- 
lems. Teak, however, is at present the only timber of 
any considerable value from Burma in which there is 
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Log-rolling at lumber mill set up by Haitian Government 


to help make best use of country’s diminishing timber supplies 


domestic and international timber trade. And teak 
makes up only a very small proportion of the country’s 
timber resources. In addition, there are about 40 other 
timbers with some domestic value, and between 200 
and 300 other species hardly usable except as firewood. 

Burma’s problem thus is not lack of timber but what 
to do with it. An FAO expert was sent to Burma in 
1951 to help find a solution. Believing that methods 
evolved in treating temperate zone timbers might be 
adapted to Burma’s timbers, he arranged for 60 tons 
of non-teak hardwoods and 9 tons of bamboo poles 
and mats to be shipped from Burma to a big wood- 
working plant in Germany. There experiments in meth- 
ods of treatment were conducted. 

The timbers were subjected to numerous tests and 
a paint was finally developed to waterproof them 
against the moist Burmese climate. Two pre-cut houses 
were made from the treated timbers and from the chip- 
board panels prepared from some of the Burmese 
materials. The houses were then shipped back to Burma 
where they are still undergoing tests. A complete wood 
seasoning and impregnation plant is to be bought by 
the Burmese Government to continue work along the 
lines of research indicated by the German investigations. 

The Amazon Valley is another area where FAO has 
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given assistance on specific problems of use of tropical 
forests. The forest lands here, which cover about 40 
per cent of Brazil, contain at least 600 different species 
of trees of which only a handful have any special com- 
mercial value at present. 


The Amazon Forests 


Logging operations are primitive and are based on 
the Amazon River and its innumerable tributaries. 
rees are hardly ever felled more than a mile from the 
water, and they are manhandled down rough skidpaths 
into the river for transport to the saw-mills. The higher 
lands away from the river contain much better timber, 
but because of the transport difficulties they are un- 
touched. 

According to a three-man FAO mission sent out at 
the Brazilian Government’s request in 1952 to investi- 
gate the potentialities of the Amazon Valley, timber 
production from the area can be trebled within ten 
years. And that would by no means approach produc- 
tion capacity. Given an unlimited market, an enormous 
industry could thus be supported in the valley, the 
experts thought. 

The mission made recommendations to the Govern- 
ment of Brazil for greater use of mechanical logging 
methods and mobile saw-mills and for training of 





saw-mill and logging workers. Their long-term recom- 
mendations included proposals to improve transport 
arrangements, to rationalize taxation of the timber in- 
dustry. Also proposed were aerial surveys for assessing 
the value of the forest resources, and research into 
basic and practical problems of peeling, drying, stor- 
age and grading of timber. 

These are only a few of the cases where the aid of 
an international organization has been sought in making 
greater use of the tropical forests. Under the expanded 
technical assistance program alone, FAO has so far sent 
out about 120 experts to aid on forestry problems, 
mostly in tropical areas. 


“Firewood Trees” 

It is, of course, for fuel that man first went to the 
forest. Today, halfway through the Twentieth Century, 
about 50 per cent of the wood taken from the world’s 
forests is used primarily to keep men warm and cook 
their food. Another large though incalculable propor- 
tion of what we take from the forests ends up as fire- 
wood after serving as railroad sleepers, fencing posts, 
and construction scaffolding of one kind or another. 

One problem is to make the available fuel go further. 
Far too much of the heat of burning wood in primitive 
stoves goes up the chimney. More efficient stoves could 
conserve heat and thus lower consumption of fuel. 
Fao is therefore busy at present collecting information 
on stoves from all over the world to find a possible 
basis for designing a highly efficient stove which will 
cost little and be easy to make. 

To meet the need for fuel it is also necessary to 
discover quick-growing species of trees and encourage 
afforestation with them. One promising tree species 
which has been tested in the search for a “firewood 
tree” is a variety of Casuarina at present growing at a 
phenomenal rate in India. 

These Casuarinas are the descendants of trees 
brought from Indonesia and planted in Thailand by a 
nobleman at the court of King Rama V at the begin- 
ning of this century. These straight slim trees flourished 
in the soil of Thailand and in time reached a height of 
70 to 100 feet. But they had few commercial uses 
except as stakes for fishnets and as firewood. Mostly 
they were used in ornamental avenues. 

Then in 1950 a Thai forestry officer touring India 
on an FAO fellowship found another variety of Casu- 
arina being planted for firewood in Mysore and Madras. 
They were being planted as seedlings. But, largely 
because of very trying conditions, there was a high 
mortality among the young trees. Those that did survive 
grew very slowly during their first two or three years. 
The Thai forester suggested to his Indian colleagues 
that it might be worth trying a few rooted cuttings 
from his own country’s variety of Casuarina. 

The idea was accepted, the assistance of the FAO 
Forestry Working Group for Asia and the Pacific was 
enlisted and, by July 1951, twenty-one rooted cuttings 
from Thailand were growing vigorously in a nursery 
in the Markanam range of Madras—too vigorously, 
in fact. Eleven of the twenty-one young trees had to be 


dug up again and planted out in another part of the 
nursery. In four months, all the trees had grown to be- 
tween five and six feet and had sent out roots of an 
average length of eight feet. After another five months, 
the twenty-one trees averaged nine to ten feet in height. 
A year later, in April 1952, they were about twenty 
feet high. By February this year, they had grown an- 
other five feet to an average height of twenty-five feet 
and were still growing strongly. 

Possibly these Casuarina trees can play a part in 
relieving firewood shortages in other countries besides 
India where growing conditions are favorable. Possibly 
other fast-growing species may be found for other 
areas. But there seems little doubt that both the plant- 
ing of firewood species and the use of more efficient 
stoves are essential for a speedy solution of the prob- 
lems of that very large part of the world that burns 
wood to cook its food and heat its homes. 

The answer to the firewood problem seems fairly 
straightforward. It is simply to plant more trees of the 
right species in the right soil. 

But the problem of making better use of the tropi- 
cal forest is not so simple. A swift and dramatic solu- 
tion is not possible. The solution must come as part of 
the process of reintegration of whole national econo- 
mies. It requires the development, and sometimes the 
virtual creation, of large-scale transport systems and 
the training of thousands of people in the many complex 
skills of the timber industry. It requires costly machin- 
ery and plant and intensive continuing research. 

In many of the world’s tropical areas, this reintegra- 
tion of national planning which takes into account the 
national potential importance of the forest, has already 
begun. Once-neglected forests are being surveyed, new 
forestry laws are being drawn up and research programs 
started. Foresters and timber technicians are being sent 
to study in other countries, expensive machinery is on 
order, and markets are being planned for timbers which 
only a handful of people had heard about a few 
years ago. 


World Forestry Congress 

Symptomatic of the growing importance of the tropi- 
cal forest in the world’s timber economy is the fact 
that the next world forestry congress—the fourth of 
its kind—will take place for the first time in the tropics 
—at Dehra Dun, in India, in December this year. A 
whole section of this congress will be devoted to tropi- 
cal silviculture. Experts from all over the world will 
discuss methods of increasing growth and obtaining 
natural regeneration of teak, tropical rain forests, man- 
grove and bamboo, of pine and other conifers. They will 
also exchange experiences on techniques needed for 
the artificial regeneration and formation of plantations, 
desert control, shifting cultivation, for making inven- 
tories of tropical forests and for conducting research 
in tropical silviculture. 

Much of the world’s tropical forest land is not at 
present making its full contribution to the welfare of 
mankind. But our growing needs are forcing us to turn 
this “frozen capital” to productive use. 





Review of the Role 


Played by International Bank 


in Economic Development 


[* the village of Tecuala, on Mexico’s west coast, a 

small diesel power plant was installed three years 
ago with the help of a loan from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

Since then, “industrial users of electricity in Tecuala 
have risen from three to thirty-three; the town has 
acquired a public library, a daily newspaper, a radio 
station, and a night school; Tecuala’s population has 
tripled; and the number of students in its schools has 
increased seven times. The municipal hospital has in- 
stalled refrigerators and a modern fluoroscope—the 
only one within a radius of 60 miles. The mayor of 
the town recently said: ‘I have witnessed our emergence 
from the dark ages into an age of light.’ ” 

[hat story of Tecuala and its power plant was told 
by the President of the International Bank, Eugene R. 
Black, when the Bank’s 57-member Board of Govern- 
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International Bank aids in financing economic and social de 


ors held its ninth annual meeting in Washington, D.C 
September 24 to 29. 

The village was one example, he said, of advances 
in the world’s underdeveloped areas which, although 
uneven, were “a source of immense encouragement.” 

Presenting his annual report on the work of the 
Bank in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, Mr. 
Black told the Board: 

“If we had a magic carpet here this morning to 
take us around the globe, I think we would be struck 
by the many evidences of this progress. We would 
see tractors working on land that before had known 
only the bullock, and we would see small factories 
working where industry had never appeared before. 
We would see truck roads replacing donkey and 
camel trails and new farms being cleared along these 
roads. In the mountains, we would see streams being 
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An International Bank loan of $3.5 million is helping 
Nicaragua to build more than 160 miles of new roads. 
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harnessed to produce energy; and in the deserts, 
hundreds of miles of pipe bringing natural gas to 
productive use. Down in the villages, we would see 
grain being milled by machinery, instead of being 
pounded out by hand, and electric light replacing 
the old oil lamp.” 

The annual report gave a picture, Mr. Black said, 
of the Bank’s technical and financial aid in the con- 
struction of electric power capacity of “something overt 
three million kilowatts, the improvement of some mil- 
lions of acres of farm lands, and the improvement of 
railway services in a dozen countries” on five continents. 

“By comparison with what usefully can be done,” 
he told the Board, “these figures are modest enough. 
and I have no illusions about the magnitude and the 
difficulty of the tasks that face our member countries 
and the Bank. What I do have is evidence that these 
tasks can be accomplished.” 

He was more than ever convinced, Mr. Black added, 
that what had been called “a revolution of expectancy” 
in the underdeveloped areas could be turned into a 
“revolution of achievement.” 

In the year reviewed in the annual report, the Bank 
set a record in its lending to member governments. 
its borrowing through bond issues, and international 
ization of its financial resources. 

The Bank made 26 loans totaling $324,000,000 for 
projects in 16 countries and territories: Australia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, French West Africa, 
Iceland, Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, 








Panama, Peru, Turkey and the Union of South Africa. 

Since the end of the fiscal year the Bank had granted 
$90,000,000 in additional loans, he said. The total 
amount lent since the beginning of operations had 
reached $2,006,558,464 in 107 loans for reconstruc- 
tion or economic development in 36 countries and 
territories. 

To obtain additional resources for lending. the Bank 
had sold eight bond issues in various currencies 
amounting to nearly $300,000,000 since the last annual 
meeting, he reported. A “conspicuous development” in 
the year was the broadening of the areas from which its 
resources come. Of the eight bond issues, three were 
sold for United States dollars, but investors outside the 
United States took nearly half the amount offered. Five 
other offerings were sold for other currencies—one for 
Canadian dollars, two for Swiss francs, one for sterling 
and one for Netherlands guilders. 

The Bank’s most recent issue, Mr. Black reported, 
was a $50,000,000 placement of United States dollar 
bonds sold entirely outside the United States to in- 
vestors in 23 countries. 

“Of every $1,000,000 which the Bank has had avail- 
able for lending since the beginning of its operations,” 
Mr. Black said, “$400,000 has now originated outside 
the United States.” 


The Bank’s successes reflected the improvement in 
world production and trade, Mr. Black indicated. Fi- 
nancial stability had largely been achieved, the debili- 
tating effects of inflation had largely been eliminated, 


and the dollar problem seemed to be coming under 
control. 

However, he indicated, the improving world situa- 
tion carried with it a danger that credit might be given 
too easily in a “competitive race” for markets. 

Speaking of “suppliers’ credits” — that is, credit 
offered or ensured by governmental agencies to encour- 
age sales of heavy equipment in markets abroad— 
Mr. Black said there was “disturbing evidence” of “too 
much credit given,” sometimes on inappropriate terms 
and for the wrong purposes. “Indiscriminate use” of 
short-term credit for non-priority projects might di- 
minish a country’s access to long-term capital funds 
needed for major development programs, he observed. 


Bank Role in Atomic Power Urged 

In a discussion of Mr. Black’s address and the annual 
report, one Governor urged the Bank to undertake 
work in a new field—the development of atomic power. 

“Under the active leadership of the United States,” 
said Syed Amjad Ali (Pakistan), “the harnessing of 
nuclear power for peace purposes is becoming a prac- 
ticality in not too distant a future.” 

Such power would have far-reaching effects on eco- 
nomic development, he said, and the Bank—as the 
most important international agency of development— 
should “play its role in this greatest single potential 
which is capable of turning the revolution of expect- 
ancy into the revolution of achievement.” 
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A number of Governors described progress in Bank- 
aided projects in their countries. 

The story of Tecuala, said Antonio Carrillo Flores 
(Mexico), was “just one of many that could be cited 
in my country.” International Bank loans to Mexico, 
plus the country’s own investments, had brought about 
progress in power development at a rate of 7 per 
cent a year. 

In Colombia, Martin del Corral reported, an 1,800- 
mile road building and reconstruction program aided 
by a Bank loan was 60 per cent complete. 

Carlos J. Canessa (El Salvador) reported that the 
first phase of a hydroelectric project on the Rio Lempa 
had been completed and that energy from the first 
generating unit was being used. 

In India, G. L. Mehta said, International Bank loans 
“have always been our first preference as they are 
business loans given and received on well-defined terms 
and as they carry no . . . extra-economic obligations.” 

R. A. Butler, United Kingdom Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, thanked the Bank for its “useful surveys 
and reports” on British territories including Malaya 
and British Guiana and for Bank loans to Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia. The International Bank, he 
said, had given “an example to the bankers of the 
world how a bank should be run and behave if it is to 
be successful.” It had a record of “humanity, solvency, 
success and efficiency.” 


More Aid for Private Industry 

In commending the Bank for its financial and tech- 
nical aid, a number of Governors called attention to the 
need for greater investment capital for private indus- 
tries and urged creation of an International Finance 
Corporation, affiliated with the Bank, to work in fields 
outside the Bank’s competence. 

One “bottleneck” in economic development pro- 
grams, Luis Machado (Cuba) indicated, was the Bank’s 
requirement for a government guarantee for loans made 
to private industry. The proposed International Finance 
Corporation would be able to provide capital—either 
through long-term loans without a government guar- 
antee or by purchase of stock—needed for expansion 
of private enterprise. Such a Corporation could be 
launched, he believed, for $100,000,000, and “the 
financial gamble” involved in such an experiment might 
“prove to be the peaceful counterpart of the atomic 
bomb, capable of creating an endless chain of progress 
and prosperity.” 

Support for the International Finance Corporation 
was expressed by other Governors from Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia and the Middle East. Referring to Mr. Black’s 
warning against “indiscriminate use” of credit, some of 
the Governors from underdeveloped countries observed 
that less desirable forms of international borrowing 
would remain attractive only while other more appro- 
priate forms of capital were denied to them. 

Later in the discussion Mr. Black said the Bank 
management believed that an International Finance 
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Diesel power is helping to modernize Pakistan’s railway system. International Bank financing has enabled the 
government to buy forty freight locomotives like this one being unloaded at Karachi 








Corporation could make an effective contribution to 
economic development. He would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to explore the possibilities more fully whenever 
it appeared more likely than at present that the capital 
needed for its establishment would be forthcoming. 


However, in spite of its requirement for government 
guarantee of loans to private enterprise, he said, the 
International Bank had made loans to a number of 
private companies. It had also helped foster private 
investment through loans to development banks in 
individual countries, and it believed that such institu 


tions could play a major role in economic development 


Attracting Private Capital 


Ways of attracting more private capital to under 


developed areas were explored at one session by finan 





cial leaders of four countries participating in a panel 
discussion. 
They offered, for example, these suggestions: 

—Establish security for private capital abroad and 
ensure a friendly reception for foreign investors. 

—Set up new domestic and international develop- 
ment corporations to provide a meeting ground 
for investors and borrowers. 

—End the “plagues” of inflation and nationalism 
in underdeveloped countries and modify tax poli- 
cies in capital-exporting countries. 

‘Observe a code of behavior calling for fair play 
both by foreign investors and by countries wishing 
Capital 

[wo of the speakers represented underveloped 

countries. 

Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, Minister of Finance in 


Chile ts tappine underground water supplies, using drilling machinery purchased through an International 
Bank loan. This shows a drilling crew sinking a shaft in the Rio Elqui region. 
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India, suggested that one reason for the limited flow of 
private capital was the lack of opportunity for would-be 
mvestors to meet would-be borrowers abroad. One way 
to provide a meeting ground was to set up the pro- 
posed International Finance Corporation to channel 
private capital into underdeveloped countries. It could 
be supplemented by national development corporations 
like one now being established in India, with the aid 
of the International Bank, to help finance expansion 
and modernization of private industry. 

Eugenio Gudin, Brazil’s Minister of Finance, urged 
underdeveloped countries to “end the plague of in- 
flation” and to realize that nationalism—even stronger 
now than in the “19th century of economic imperial- 
ism”—was a serious deterrent to foreign investors. The 
capital-exporting countries must also make certain con- 
cessions, such as modification of income tax require- 
ments on profits earned abroad, in the interest of eco- 
nomic development and international trade, he said. 

The other two panel members represented countries 
able to supply capital for investment abroad. 

The United States Secretary of the Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey, said that every practical effort must be 
made to assist in raising living standards in the under- 
developed areas. However, investors considered that 
“private investment is not made for philanthropic 
reasons” but for profit. The prime need, in his view, 
was for countries wishing capital to provide security 
for foreign investment. The “spirit of the people”— 
friendly or resentful—was a major factor. As deter- 
rents he listed national laws discriminating against 
foreign investors, vacillating governmental policies, “a 
history of confiscation,” and exchange restrictions or 
currency instability. 

Despite the problems, “private investment had been 
making a substantial attack on the problem of promot- 
ing development” in many places, Mr. Humphrey said. 
At the end of 1953 United States private investors had 
some 23.7 billion dollars invested abroad, and “new 
capital provided by private sources from this country 
has reached at least one and one-half billion dollars 
a year.” 

The United Kingdom Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Butler, suggested a “code of behavior” both for 
investors and for countries seeking capital. For example, 
there must be respect for contracts and pledges, with 
compensation paid if rights had to be taken away. The 
investor should not look upon underdeveloped countries 
as a place to “get rich quick” and then take his profits 
and leave. “The fullest and best use of the international 
capital resources that are undoubtedly available,” he 
said, “will tie countries closer together’ and show that 
“we are in fact working toward one free world.” 


Eight Years of Work Evaluated 


The role played by the International Bank in the 
world’s postwar economic progress was evaluated by 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors, Johan van 
de Kieft (Netherlands), at the opening of the annual 
meeting. 


Ten years had passed, he pointed out, since the In- 
ternational Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
were created at the United Nations Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Conference at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire 

To meet one of its purposes—aid in the restoration 
of war-damaged economies—the Bank had lent nearly 
500 million dollars in its earlier years, he recalled 
These loans had made a “substantial contribution to 
restoring the economy of Western Europe to its present 
healthy and active condition.” 

In its second phase of work—aid in economic devel 
opment—the Bank had carried out “an impressive 
program” with loans of some 1,400 million dollars 
“almost equally spread over all the continents of the 
world.” Its loans were becoming “pivots and starters” 
of over-all development plans in underdeveloped 
countries. 

“All in all,” the Board Chairman said, “there is 
little doubt that we may feel satisfied with the results 
the International Bank has so far been able to achieve.” 


Afghanistan and Republic of Korea 


In the course of the annual meeting the Bank Gov- 
ernors considered applications from Afghanistan and 
the Republic of Korea and drew up conditions under 
which the countries may become members. The terms 
provide, among other things, that Afghanistan shall 
subscribe to 100 shares of the Bank’s capital stock 
at the par value of $100,000 per share (a total of 
$10,000,000, of which 2 per cent is payable in gold 
or United States dollars.) The quota for the Republic 
of Korea is 125 shares, or $12,500,000, with the same 
percentage payable in gold or dollars. Both countries 
were given until March 31, 1955, to accept member- 
ship. (Before accepting Bank membership the coun- 
tries must become members of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Conditions for their membership in that 
agency were set at the Fund’s annual meeting, held 
concurrently in Washington. ) 

The Governors of both the Bank and the Fund 
chose Egypt for the chairmanship of the two Boards 
in the coming year and decided to hold their next 
annual meeting in Istanbul, Turkey, in the latter part 
of September 1955. The two institutions are specialized 
agencies in relationship with the United Nations. 

The Board of Governors approved an administrative 
budget of $6,422,000 for the Bank for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955. It will be met out of earnings. 
not by assessment of members. 

In a closing statement to the Bank’s Board, Presi- 
dent Black quoted these lines from Hafiz, a Persian 
poet: 

“Serve the wine in a cup of justice 
Before the poor get angry and set fire to the world.” 

The words were written 700 years ago, Mr. Black 
said. “But let us not complacently assume that patience. 
which has lasted for that number of centuries, will not 
wear thin. The world hopes for much in this new era 
of expectancy, and it is for us to see to it that these 
hopes are not disappointed.” 





(Governors 


of Fund Explore 


the Road to Convertibility 


A’ old nursery rhyme was 
quoted to the 57-member 
Board of Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund 
in Washington, D. C., recently 
to illustrate the dilemma of 
governments looking toward 
the goal of convertibility—the 
free exchange of world currencies unshackled by 
restrictions or discriminatory practices. It runs: 
“Mother, may I go out to swim?” “Yes, my darling 
daughter. Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but 
don’t go near the water!” 

“Many countries,” the Board was told by its Chair- 
man, M. W. Holtrop of the Netherlands, “seem to be 
standing on the edge of convertibility, . . . like the 
girl in the nursery rhyme.” “What is it,” he asked, 
“that has brought them that far? What is it that holds 
them back?” 

Comments on his question—ranging from the view 
that it would be prudent “to test the water” to the 
belief that countries able to adopt convertibility should 
do so without delay—formed much of the discussion 
at the Board’s Ninth Annual Meeting in Washington 
September 24 to 29. The Fund’s Board met concur- 
rently with the Board of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (see page 54). 

The discussion of currency convertibility, and re- 
lated needs of breaking down barriers to world trade 
and payments, stemmed from the annual report of the 
Fund’s Executive Directors and the annual address of 
Managing Director Ivar Rooth on the opening day of 
the conference. 

The report states, among other things, that “signifi- 
cant progress” toward convertibility and the removal 
of trade restrictions had been possible in the past year 
and that further “important steps should be possible 
in some countries.” It adds that the Fund’s machinery 
offers “the assurance of effective support” to members 
having concrete programs for dealing with difficulties 
encountered on the road toward full convertibility. 

Presenting the report, Mr. Rooth said that postwar 
payments problems “have now been brought reason- 
ably well under control” in many countries but could 
not be regarded as solved “until the currencies of the 
great trading countries are convertible and until world 
trade is conducted with a minimum of restriction and 
discrimination.” 

Without convertibility in all the great trading na- 
tions, he added, a strong world economy could not be 
assured. In 1953, slightly less than half the trade of 
the free world was on a convertible-currency basis, 
he observed. 


Difficulties in the way of making curren- 
cies fully convertible were discussed at 
the recent annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Removal of trade barriers bers in efforts toward freer 
was also examined in this connection. trade and 


Mr. Rooth pledged financial 
support by the Fund—which 
has a pool of gold, dollars and 
other currencies—to its mem- 


payments. The 

Fund’s resources were intended 

as a “second line of reserves,” 
he said, and they could be used as “protection against 
undue pressure” following the adoption of convertibility. 
“The Fund’s resources . . . are considerable, and they 
should go far to meet eventualities which may reason- 
ably be expected.” 

He reported increasing use of the Fund’s resources, 
with sales of its currency higher in the calendar year 
1953 than in any previous year since 1947. Currencies 
amounting to the equivalent of $231,290,000 (US) 
were purchased in the fiscal year ended April 30, 1954 
by seven members: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Finland, 
Japan, Mexico and Turkey, the annual report shows. 

Opening the discussion of Mr. Rooth’s statement 
and the annual report, the Board Chairman, Mr. 
Holtrop, suggested reasons why governments, “like 
the girl in the nursery rhyme,” were holding back 
from convertibility. 

He called attention to the goal set up by the Mone- 
tary Fund’s founders at the Bretton Woods Conference 
in 1944: a world with “a truly multilateral system of 
international payments, based on fixed par values and 
free from restrictions and discriminatory practices that 
have not received the prior approval of the Fund’s 
Executive Board.” 

This goal had not yet been realized because, he 
indicated, countries hit by postwar economic problems 
were still accepting the shelter of “transitional” arrange- 
ments of the Fund permitting members to maintain 
certain monetary controls and restrictions for a tem- 
porary period. The founders had expected that, after 
the hardship period, members would accept the obliga- 
tion of permanent rules in the Fund’s Articles of 
Agreement requiring them to obtain the Fund’s ap- 
proval for restrictions on international payments. 

“Convertibility,” he said, “will be attained only when 
a number of countries abandon the protection given 
them for the postwar transitional period.” Why, he 
asked, did 47 of the Fund’s 57 members still avail 
themselves of the transitional arrangements? 

Although selfish reasons might be a factor in the 
policy of some countries, he considered that in general 
“a proper concern for the risks involved” lay at the 
bottom of their hesitation to abandon restrictions and 
make their currencies convertible. For example, he 
said, a country which gave up its own restrictive prac- 





tices might find itself the victim of restrictions adopted 
by other nations. Another risk was the possibility of a 
change in the tariff practices of a major nation; for 
example, he said, the “reappearance of rather strong 
protectionist tendencies in the United States” had 
caused “deep concern” in the rest of the world. There 
was also some uncertainty about the type of aid to be 
given by the Fund to countries meeting convertibility 
problems, he said, suggesting further study of future 
Fund policies. 

The United Kingdom Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
R. A. Butler, said the world had come nearer than at 
any time since the end of World War II to the condi- 
tions which the Fund’s founders had had in mind— 
“conditions in which a multilateral system of payments 
can be envisaged.” The task ahead, in his view, was to 
create the conditions in which the freedoms in trade 
and finance already provided under regional arrange- 
ments could be extended more widely. 

But time, he said, was needed for consideration of 
intricate European problems, for development of trade 
liberalization, for credit discussions and for consolidat- 
ing internal policies. 


“First Test the Water” 


As for the Chairman’s question about jumping in to 
swim, he said, it would be prudent first to test the water. 

Reviewing steps already taken, he recalled that in 
1952 the sterling area and the Commonwealth had 
taken the initiative in proposing a world-wide move- 
ment toward freer trade and currencies. In that area, 
“very considerable progress” had been made. He said 
he wondered whether the extent of the United King- 
dom’s advance toward freer trade was fully realized; 
a few years ago controls “pervaded our economy,” 
but now most of the restrictions had been swept away 
and “a high degree of liberalization” of trade with the 
dollar and non-dollar world prevailed. 

“Further decisive and irreversible steps” to freedom 
of trade and payments, he said, “must depend on recip- 
rocal action by others.” After commending the United 
States for acting to halt the decline in the country’s 
economic activity in 1953-54, he said, “We all look for 
more marked progress in the United States toward 
more liberal trade policies which would increase the 
dollar earning opportunities of the rest of the world.” 

The Fund’s financial reserves would become increas- 
ingly important as a means of supporting the move- 
ment toward freer trade and payments, he said, com- 
mending Fund officials for the “more flexible and prac- 
tical” procedures introduced in recent years. 

The Governor for India, G. L. Mehta, asked the 
Fund to study the probable effect of convertibility on 
the economies of underdeveloped countries, “especially 
in relation to their trade and exchange restrictions 
which form a necessary part of their programs for 
economic planning.” 

“Convertibility will not be practicable if it results in 
too great a strain on the economies of the weaker coun- 
tries,” he said. 


United States support of efforts toward freer trade 
and payments was expressed in a message from Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, read at the opening of 
the Annual Meeting, and later in statements by U. S. 
representatives. 

President Eisenhower’s message said, in part: “The 
United States heartily approves the Fund’s efforts to 
free the world from restrictions on the flow of trade 
and money and to foster sound monetary policies and 
currency convertibility.” 

The United States Secretary of the Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey, reviewing his country’s efforts to reduce 
tariffs and eliminate import restrictions, said that in 
1953 only 45 per cent of the total value of U. S. 
imports were subject to any import duties. The United 
States would continue “to take its part in trying further 
to remove unnecessary restrictions on international 
trade,” he said, expressing hope for the “gradual 
further lifting” of restrictions maintained by other 
countries. 

In the discussion of the Fund’s annual report, the 
United States Under Secretary of the Treasury, W. 
Randolph Burgess, observed thai convertibility would 
“foster a firmer financial foundation for the balanced 
growth of international trade” and would enable capital 
to move more freely across international boundaries 
for long-term investment. Noting that convertibility 
must be accompanied by a “dismantling of discrim- 
inatory restrictions on trade,” he said the United States 
Government was willing to accept its share of re- 
sponsibility. 

There had been a tendency to believe that sound 
currencies and convertibility were “luxuries” which 
only advanced countries could afford, he said, but in 
his view “the best hope of the underdeveloped areas” 
lay in “a world trading system based upon freedom of 
payments and a minimum of quantitative restrictions 
on trade.” 

The Monetary Fund’s primary task in support of 
convertibility, he suggested, would be to increase na- 
tional confidence by assuring the public that its re- 
sources were available to help members meet temporary 
payments problems. With a broad move to converti- 
bility, the Fund’s work as a center for the continuous 
review of trends and problems in international pay- 
ments would be more important than ever, he added. 

Willingness of the German Federal Republic to join 
with other countries, “at any moment,” in one phase 
of convertibility—the settling of current accounts of 
non-residents—was expressed by Dr. Wilhelm Vocke. 
However, he believed the “real objective” lay farther 
ahead. 

Edgar Faure, of France, said his government “does 
not contemplate keeping apart from the efforts which 
aim, under the name of convertibility, to provide in 
the free world a much closer cooperation than is known 
at present.” He expressed hope that European coun- 
tries would “act in concert” by moving in the same 
direction and applying the same principles. 





The re-establishment of convertibility, especially the 
elimination of restrictions on imports from the dollar 
area, “implies a parallel decrease in tariff restrictions 
and other obstacles to imports into the dollar area,” 
he said. “In other words, trade between the dollar 
area and other countries should be freed simultaneously 
both ways.” He expressed gratification that the United 
States Government had announced its intention to 
“pursue as liberal a policy as possible” and added that, 
before taking the road to convertibility, “we wish to 
be sure that this policy has to a great extent been put 
into action.” 

Speaking of the need for trade liberalization as a 
prerequisite for convertibility, Mr. Faure said the 
French Government would introduce certain liberaliza- 
tion measures by November 1. These measures, in his 
view, were “the most useful and urgently needed con- 
tribution that we can offer toward convertibility.” 

Sir Arthur Fadden, of Australia, recalling that he 
had been among the strongest advocates of converti- 
bility in recent years, said he had always considered 
that success of the movement depended on two require- 
ments: control of inflation, which had largely been 
achieved, “and the maintenance and further develop- 
ment of enlightened economic policies on the part of the 
United States.” After expressing appreciation for the 
postwar generosity of the United States and its “very 
considerable contribution” toward tariff reductions, he 
urged relaxation of “other serious barriers” to trade 
such as customs complications, prohibition of certain 
imports, and the impact of immigration laws that some- 
times prevented firms from carrying on business in the 
United States. 

J. J. Gonzalez Gorrondona, of Venezuela, commend- 
ed progress toward currency convertibility made in the 
sterling area and among certain European countries, 
but he urged continued relaxation of discriminatory 
practices affecting Latin America. “The only way out 
is to follow the road of convertibility to the end— that 
is, until all discrimination between the monetary areas 
disappears.” 

“Unfavorable discrimination” against Japan in its 
trading activities was alleged by Sankuro Ogasawara 
of that country. Welcoming the trend toward converti- 
bility and the growing realization that currency con- 
vertibility must be accompanied by liberalization of 
trade, he observed that Japan, as a member of the 
Fund, was entitled to equal footing with other members. 

Progress made by the International Monetary Fund 
toward reaching the goals set up for it in the Bretton 
Woods Conference in July 1944 was evaluated in an 
address by Johan van de Kieft, of the Netherlands, 
who served as Joint Chairman of the Bank and Fund 
Governors at the Annual Meeting. 

The Fund, he recalled, was intended by its creators 
to “lay the foundations for an orderly, stable and 
multilateral system of payments.” 
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Its first alim—to provide machinery for international 
monetary cooperation—"“has been well served” and 
close consultations between the Fund and member 
governments had proved their usefulness, in his view. 

Another purpose of the Fund, Mr. van de Kieft said, 
was “the expansion and balanced growth of interna- 
tional trade.” He commented that “the vast expansion” 
of trade had been one of the “remarkable features” of 
the postwar period, and he felt sure that the principle 
of fixed rates of exchange established by the Fund's 
Articles of Agreement “has greatly contributed to this 
splendid achievement.” 

The Fund had met with “a fair measure of success” 
in another purpose—the promotion of exchange sta- 
bility—and had done a “great deal” in promoting the 
elimination of exchange restrictions, he continued. 

Finally, he said, the Fund had played “a significant 
part” in the growing awareness of governments that 
“mistaken internal fiscal and monetary policies are the 
mainspring of balance-of-payments difficulties.” 

One example of how the Fund had helped a member 
country solve monetary difficulties by offering “standby 
credit’—but without actually having to spend any 
money—was described by Dr. Emilio Barreto, of Peru. 

The exchange rate of the Peruvian currency dropped 
last year, he recalled, as a result of a drop in prices 
of its exports and the expansionist effect of some public 
investment. In February 1954 the Fund announced a 
standby arrangement whereby Peru could draw up to 
$12,500,000 in any currency held by the Fund. “Even 
though we did not have to use this standby agreement,” 
he said, “it was a significant factor in the restoration of 
confidence and the application of sound monetary and 
fiscal policies. At the same time it made an important 
contribution by discouraging the speculative forces in 
the market.” 


Vote for Withdrawal of Czechoslovakia 


[he Board voted to require Czechoslovakia to with- 
draw from the Fund by December 31, 1954 unless it 
provides, before that time, information on the coun- 
try’s domestic economy and foreign trade as required 
under the organization’s Articles of Agreement. The 
Governor for Czechoslovakia told the Board that his 
Government was willing to submit additional data on 
its domestic economy but could not provide the re- 


quired information on trade and payments for reasons 


of national security. 

In addition, the Board decided upon membership 
conditions for Afghanistan and the Republic of Korea. 
Afghanistan was assigned a quota of $10,000,000 and 
the Republic of Korea a quota of $12,500,000; both 
were given until March 31, 1955, to accept the 
conditions. 

Acting jointly with the Board of the International 
Bank, the Fund’s Governors decided to hold their next 
annual meeting in Istanbul, Turkey, in the latter part 
of September 1955. They chose Egypt for the chair- 
manship in the coming year. 





Harvesting 
rice in India. 


Important 


Increase 
In Asia’s 


Rice Stocks 


Recent Trends 
In Economy 
of ‘the Far East 


—— TANT economic developments have been taking 

place in Asia and the Far East. Probably the most 
significant event—between October 1953 and March 
of this year—has been, to cite the latest review pre- 
pared by the United Nations economic commission for 
the region (ECAFE), the emergence of large surplus 
stocks of rice, the staple food of so many people in an 
area which has suffered much hunger in the past. Most 
countries in the region had record rice crops. 

So far, however, the surplus has had a greater effect 
on government revenues or expenditures than on the 
income of rice growers or the cost of living to rice 
consumers, adds the review which appears in the most 
recent Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. 
Heavy stocks of rice remain unsold, and further adjust- 
ments of export prices seem likely. 

Some countries, like Pakistan, which had previously 
exported little rice, have now entered the market as 
exporters. Burma has been the most successful of the 
rice-growing countries in adapting its prices to the new 
situation on the world rice markets and disposing of its 


stocks. India, a major consumer which has greatly in- 
creased its home production, has been able to buy rice 
for reserves. Japan alone among the major consumers 
had a poor crop. But a buyer’s market enabled it to 
conclude bilateral trade agreements with other coun- 
tries in the region. 

Good grain crops generally were harvested in the 
ECAFE region (excluding mainland China), thanks to 
favorable weather conditions during 1953/54 and the 
continuing efforts of governments to grow more food. 
Output of food grains, indeed, was substantially higher 
than the previous year’s record level. It is now about 
6.5 per cent above the pre-war level. 

The food position of the countries which generally 
have to import food improved remarkably in the early 
part of 1954, the main improvements being a sub- 
stantial rise in supplies of local food grains, lower prices 
at home, and lower import needs. 

But, the ECAFE review stresses, the region remains a 
net importer of food grains despite the rise in food 
output. 





Production of raw cotton, wool, and silk increased, 
too, being largely absorbed by improved demand in the 
region. 

Output of vegetable oils recovered as a result of 
better weather conditions and higher prices. 

Rubber production proved rather variable, with con- 
siderable increases in December and January, then a 
relapse in the following months. Not until after March 
did rubber prices recover. 

Slightly more tea was grown, the drop in India’s out- 
put being offset by a large increase in Ceylon. Demand 
for tea increased sharpWy. 

Sugar production continued to mount, especially in 
China (Taiwan) and Indonesia. 


Industrial and Mineral Output 


Industrial and mineral production went on rising. 
Output of iron ore, however, fell during the period 
under review. But production of pig iron and steel 
improved. So did that of tin, tungsten, manganese, and 
antimony. 

Industrial output rose in India and China under the 
various development plans, and also in Japan. 

Allowing for seasonal fluctuations, the upward trend 
of electricity production has been maintained. Coal 
production, on the other hand, fell somewhat in China 
(Taiwan), the Republic of Korea, and Malaya, as did 
petroleum production in Indonesia and Brunei. 

Production of cotton textiles continued to increase 
in China, Japan and Pakistan. That of jute textiles, 
however, was lower than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

One of the more striking aspects of recent economic 
development was that raw materials which used to be 
exported were to some extent retained for local manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Significant progress had been made, the report adds, 
in long-term development in several countries. 


Trade and Payments 


Balance of payments difficulties were encountered 
by a number of countries. That was because of low ex- 
port prices and inflationary pressure arising from the 
development plans. 

Development plans, generally speaking, were cur- 
tailed; the review observes that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain levels previously planned. 

Japan, meanwhile, has adopted an important defla- 
tionary policy to meet anticipated losses from a reduc- 
tion of receipts from special procurement and other 
sources. 

The slight recovery of raw material prices, however, 
gives little cause, in the opinion of the ECAFE review, 
for confidence, and the cumulative effects of balance of 
payments difficulties are beginning to cause some strain. 
In addition, increasing efforts may be needed to sustain 
economic development. So far, however, import restric- 
tions have not caused any marked rise in the cost of 
living, and where there has been deflationary policy, it 
has not led to any apparent secondary contractions of 
economic activity. 
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Similarly, hardly any of the development plans in 
the region have been curtailed because of the deteriora- 
tion in terms of trade. This, the review comments, must 
be considered a real achievement. 


The ECAFE countries showed about the same trade 
deficit in 1953 as in 1952 but on a lower level of ex- 
ports and imports, which dropped about 10 per cent in 
value. 

The export earnings dropped sharply in the first 
quarter of 1954, while the value of imports was main- 
tained on about the 1953 level. Consequently, there was 
a considerable increase in the trade deficit in the first 
quarter of 1954. 

In food-exporting countries, export earnings in 1953 
were mainly affected by the failure of exporters to main- 
tain the volume of trade, whereas it was only in 1954 
that the effects of lower prices made themselves in- 
creasingly felt. 

On the other hand, industrial exporters like India 
and Japan were already hit in 1953 by a steep decline 
in export prices. Thus, while India increased the vol- 
ume of its exports by 2 per cent, its export earnings 
fell 18 per cent. In the case of Japan, the volume of 
exports was cut by 10 per cent but earnings remained 
at the 1953 level. 

Of the raw material-exporting countries, Indonesia, 
Malaya, and Pakistan earned less from products sold 
abroad. In Indonesia and Pakistan, imports fell more 
than exports, while in Ceylon and the Philippines im- 
ports dropped and exports rose. 

All countries in the ECAFE region, except Japan and 
Thailand, recorded lower imports, partly because of 
import cuts and partly because of lower import prices. 


Benefiting from lower import prices, Burma increased 
the volume of its imports, but the value of imports did 
not exceed that of 1952. 


India found it possible to reduce the volume of its 
imports by over 27 per cent, because its domestic pro- 
duction had increased considerably. Japan, on the other 
hand, considerably increased imports and ran up a huge 
import surplus. 

The slight improvement in the balance of trade dur- 
ing 1953 was not reflected, however, in the balance 
of payments position. Thus, foreign exchange reserves 
of ECAFE countries with the exception of India, Pakis- 
tan and Burma, declined during 1953. In India, the 
improvement in the foreign exchange reserve position 
continued into the first quarter of 1954. 


Cost of Living 


Cost of living in the ECAFE region, the review adds, 
has shown a downward trend under the influence of 
falling rice prices. But opposing influences, such as de- 
velopment plans and balance of payments difficulties, 
have limited this downward trend in several countries. 
In some countries, inflationary pressures arising from 
war or internal disturbances were strong enough to 
raise the cost of living. 





Children of Many Lands Gain Health 


Through UNICEF Greeting Card Sales 


Boe ha a 


Iranian children listen to an old man’s tales of ancient 
Persia in one of a series of five cards being sold for 
the benefit of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 


A cup of milk for a Peruvian boy. 
Penicillin, or vaccine, for a child in 
Indonesia. From Togoland to Thai- 
land children will be drawn into the 
international family of the United 
Nation’s Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
because people in twenty-five coun- 
tries, this year, will be sending UNICEF 
greeting cards. 

An unusual and colorful series of 
five, the UNICEF cards bear the words 
“Season’s Greetings’—a phrase appro- 
priate for conveying the holiday greet- 
ings of every faith. Moreover, they 
express a principle common to all, 
that of good will and brotherhood— 
for the proceeds help bring better 
health to children threatened by mal- 
nutrition and disease. 

The designs for the cards were 
donated by Roger Duvoisin, Swiss- 
born illustrator of children’s books. 
Entitled “Joy for the World’s Chil- 
dren,” the series portrays character- 
istic amusements of boys and girls in 
five countries — dancing in Korea, 
storytelling in Iran, skiing in Austria, 


a puppet show in Indonesia and a 
Christmas game called La Pinata in 
Mexico. Inside, Season’s Greetings are 
imprinted in festive red and green in 
the five official languages of the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

This is the sixth successive year 
that UNICEF greeting cards have en- 
abled people to send unusual holiday 
greetings and at the same time fur- 
ther UNICEF-aided campaigns against 
childhood ills. In 1949 sales totalled 
30,000 cards. In 1953 they reached 
2,000,000. This year the demand for 
cards from countries as far apart as 
Burma, Canada, Ecuador, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, the United States 
and other Asian, European and Latin 
American lands promise even greater 
benefit to the world’s underprivileged 
children. 

With each one dollar earned, UNICEF 
could buy enough powdered milk to 
give nine children a glass of milk a day 
for a week, or enough vaccine to pro- 
tect 24 children against tuberculosis. 


In a second design, three young Korean girls— 
traditionally clad in striped blouses and sweeping skirts 
—dance to the music of drum and pipe. 


With last year’s net profit of $100,000, 
UNICEF could buy enough equipment, 
drugs and diet supplements for 280 
small maternal and child health cen- 
tres in rural areas where children may 
never before have had access to medi- 
cal care. Whatever its destination, 
every UNICEF dollar joins with a local 
dollar to double the benefit to chil- 
dren, since the activities of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund and the 88 countries 
getting UNICEF aid are cooperative. In 
fact, assisted countries are spending 
an average of three dollars for every 
two dollars in supplies shipped by the 
Fund. 

The cards cost one dollar for a box 
of ten—two each of the five designs. 
They are available either with seasons 
greetings, or blank for use as note 
cards or holiday gifts. They may be 
obtained by sending a check or money 
order to the UNICEF Greeting Card 
Fund, United Nations, New York, or 
to any UNICEF Office throughout the 
world. Inquiries may be addressed to 
United Nations Information Centres. 
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Rehabilitating Korean War Veterans 








A Korean nurse helping a patient to use artificial legs. 
{ Korean staff devotes full time to a new modern rehabili- 
tation centre at Tonenae on the outskirts of Pusan 


Patients exercising in the physiotherapy ward. A deep shoulder 
wound made the girl's right arm useless. A former soldier 


struggles to overcome the crippling effect of arthritis. 
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iy a cluster of barracks buildings at Tongnae, on the 
outskirts of Pusan, wounded veterans of the Korean 
fighting are getting a new chance for a useful life. 

At the Tongnae National Rehabilitation Centre, spon- 
sored by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, a staff of Korean and international personnel 
is slowly helping victims of amputation and other phy- 
sical disfigurement overcome their handicaps. The 
Centre is under the general supervision of the Korean 
Ministry of Social Affairs. 

The first problem is the attitude of the patients 
themselves. Many consider themselves social outcasts. 
They are seldom seen on the street, remaining hidden 
in the bosom of their family group, which has a highly 
developed sense of responsibility toward its own in- 
digent or unlucky members. 

The patients—the Centre is quickly filling to its 
capacity of 300—arrive in a state of terrible despond- 
ency. They feel that they are less than whole, a condi- 
tion which puts usefulness behind them. 


At home, if they were with their families, they prob- 





ably would give way to resignation, accepting a fate 
which condemned them to idleness for the rest of their 
lives. Officials at the Centre explain and demonstrate 
that neither mentally nor physically is that necessary. 

The American Korean Foundation, a voluntary agen- 
cy, is co-sponsoring the rehabilitation project. It has 
made it possible, through funds and other aid, for the 
Korean staff to devote its entire time to the Centre, has 
assisted with medical personnel, and is considering ex- 
panded participation in further work on the building. 

UNKRA spent $35,500 on equipment and 15 million 
hwan (about $83,000) on renovating the barracks 
buildings under its 1953 program. It has obligated 
$283,000 from funds for financial year 1954. Ex- 
penditure of a further $170,000 planned. Some $190,- 
000 has been spent on new equipment now arriving in 
or en route to Korea. 

Amputees who come to the Centre already equipped 
with artificial limbs get them from United States and 
Republic of Korea Army sources. The Centre’s work- 
shops turn out a small quantity of braces and limb 
parts, and will soon manufacture complete prostheses. 
Included in the incoming equipment is enough seasoned 


willow for a year’s supply of lightweight limbs of a 
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type considered best suited to Korean conditions, along 
with machinery for working the wood into the proper 
form. 

There is a good prospect that the Centre will soon 
be self-supporting as far as prostheses are concerned. 
It may even be able to provide limbs for similar centres. 

The Centre’s program is a provable success. The 
adviser on job placement has already placed some 300 
trained workmen through the employment offices of the 
United States and Commonwealth armed forces and 
Korean civilian agencies. 

Dr. James Petrie, of Aberdeen, Scotland, Project 
Chief of the Centre, hopes that its work will contribute 
to a growing public sense of responsibility for handi- 
capped persons. He is optimistic about the future of 
his project, but he admits that there are some very basic 
difficulties. “Our little Centre can only hope to care for 
a small fraction of the estimated 15,000 amputees in 
the Republic,” Dr. Petrie says. 

Aware of that, and of the project’s value, the Korean 
Ministry of Social Affairs is already planning ahead 
and looking to the establishment of rehabilitation centres 
in every province. Tongnae will not only serve as a 
pilot project, but will also train the staff that will man 
the new provincial centres. 
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Former soldier learning to use an artificial right arm and hand in a welding course. The example of 
successful rehabilitation at Tongnae will give new hope to discouraged and despondent Koreans. The 
Ministry of Social Welfare plans similar centres when construction funds are available. 





Debate— continued from page 23 


peatedly adopted common defence resolutions, Mr. 
Recinos continued. One such resolution was that adopt- 
ed at the Carecas Conference in March 1954 which 
declared that the domination or control of the political 
institutions of any American state by the communist 
movement would constitute a threat to the sovereignty 
and independence of the American states and would 
endanger the peace of America. 

The only government to oppose this resolution was 
the Arbenz Government which aimed at imposing the 
communist system in Guatemala and extending it “by 
means of political subversion to neighboring countries.” 

Then, continued Mr. Recinos, came the news last 
May that Guatemala had received a large secret ship- 
ment of arms from an “iron curtain” country. That 
gave rise to a fear of aggression among neighboring 
states. 


Meeting of Foreign Ministers 


“The governments which felt threatened,” he said, 
“called for an advisory meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, in accordance with the Inter-American 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance of Rio de Janeiro, to study 
the measures that might be taken to meet this threat. 


“This was the situation when in Guatemala a group 
of citizens, after some years of preparation, established 
an armed movement, all peaceful efforts to reestablish 
the constitutional order having failed. The people of 
Guatemala supported this movement, which was strict- 
ly national in character and in which elements of all 
social classes took part in the struggle for the liberty 
of their country.” 

The Arbenz Government, conscious that it lacked 
popular support, falsely accused the heads of the libera- 
tion movement, however, of recruiting foreign troops 
to invade the country, Mr. Recinos stated. It resorted 
to the United Nations Security Council and accused 
the governments of certain sister republics of acts of 
aggression. 

Luckily, added Mr. Recinos, the popular movement 
headed by Colonel Castillo Armas speedily triumphed. 
As the Secretary of State of the United States told the 
General Assembly, collective action by the American 
countries was no longer necessary in this case, be- 
cause the Guatemalans had taken upon their shoulders 
the task of eliminating the threat. 


Describing subsequent events, Mr. Recinos declared 
that, once peace had been established, the Government 
immediately embarked upon reorganization of the coun- 
try, with complete popular support. A plebiscite was 
scheduled for October 10 and a Constituent Assembly 
was to be elected to chart the course of Guatemala 
along democratic lines, independent of any foreign 
influence whatsoever. 

The new Government was trying to repair the 
damage inflicted during the last ten years on Guate- 
mala’s national economy. Thus, it sought to guarantee 


the security and liberty of individuals, to improve labor 
conditions and relations between various labor groups, 
to maintain the existing social achievements and to 
conciliate the just aspirations of the working classes 
with the interests of capital. Labor legislation would be 
maintained. A provisional land reform statute had been 
enacted pending final legislation to resolve this problem 
on the basis of economic and social justice. 

Dealing with his country’s international position, 
Mr. Recinos said that “we Guatemalans are happy at 
having returned to the community of free and demo- 
cratic nations.” Thus, one of the first acts of the new 
regime was to renew relations with all friendly coun- 
tries, and to incorporate Guatemala in the regional 
organization by acceding to the Caracas Declaration 
of the Organization of American States. 

“At the same time,” he added, “we have signified 
our ratification of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 
the Organization of American States signed at Rio de 
Janeiro.” 

Introducing his remarks on the Guatemalan case by 
saying that all Member states should enjoy the juridical 
protection of both a regional organization—in this case, 
the Organization of American States—and the United 
Nations, but that neither system should replace the 
other, Dr. Francisco Gamarra, of Uruguay, declared 
that the negative decision taken by the Security Coun- 
cil in this question constituted a very serious precedent 
for the countries of America. 

The result of that decision, so far as those countries 
were concerned, he said, would be to diminish or at 
least delay the implementation of the juridical guaran- 
tees against aggression established in the United Na- 
tions Charter and in Assembly resolutions such as the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolutions of 1950. 

After the illegal refusal of the Security Council to 
take action in the Guatemalan case, he continued, re- 
course was had to the Inter-American Committee for 
Peace, but that organ, having no powers to intervene 
in connection with cases of aggression, was unable to 
offer a solution. His delegation believed that, should 
Uruguay ever find it necessary to lodge a protest in the 
United Nations against some act of aggression, it should 
at least have the elementary right to a hearing. 

Dr. José Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador, held that the 
precedent set by the Security Council was “extremely 
dangerous.” It implied “a twisted interpretation of the 
Charter” and closed the door in a certain sense to the 
American state which had recourse to it when that state 
thought it was necessary to have its case taken up by 
the Council. 

Ecuador considered that a state’s political system 
and internal organization were matters that fell ex- 
clusively within that state’s jurisdiction. In that respect, 
there should be no outside intervention. 

Brazil’s stand on the handling of the Guatemalan 
question was explained by Professor Ernesto Leme. 
Brazil, he recalled, had proposed in the Security Coun- 
cil that the matter go first to the Organization of Ameri- 





can States. That was not because Brazil thought it im- 
possible for the Council to act. Rather, it was essential 
first to wait for a study and measures by a regional 
organization before the United Nations passed final 
judgment on the problem. 

The existence of regional agreements should not mean 
that the agencies constituted thereby should prevail over 
the United Nations nor should the United Nations 
abstain from discussing or attempting to solve the prob- 
lems which might be submitted to it by a Member 
state, remarked Dr. Juan I. Cooke, of Argentina. 


Cases might, however, arise, he said, in which it 
might be argued with some justification that there was 


ADMISSION OF 


Guanes representatives, including those of Argentina, 
Burma, France and Indonesia, spoke in support of 
universality of Membership of the United Nations. 

Speaking for Argentina, Dr. Cooke called for new 
efforts to solve the thorny question of the admission 
of new Members and Guérin de Beaumont, of France, 
hoped that the confusion allowed by some to slip in, 
probably through misunderstanding, of admission as op- 
posed to recognition of a state, would disappear. He 
deplored the fact that the doors of the United Nations 
had not yet been opened to countries whose history, 
civilization and traditions commanded respect. Indo- 
nesia, too, regretted that the United Nations was de- 
prived of the benefits of wider representative view- 
points. 

A divided world, stated James Barrington, of Burma, 
stood in greater need of a common forum to keep it 
from becoming even more divided. Therefore, Burma 
would like to see every sovereign state represented in 
the United Nations and would continue to strive to 
obtain the admission of all those independent states 
which wished to join it, including the newly independ- 
ent states of Laos and Cambodia. 

Australia also pressed for the admission of Laos and 
Cambodia. India expressed the hope that the Soviet 
Union and Japan would conclude a peace treaty and 
that Japan would be admitted. 

Richard G. Casey explained the Australian proposal 
for the admission of Laos and Cambodia. Recalling that 
the Assembly in 1952 had declared those two states 
qualified for admission, he pointed out that the Geneva 
Conference, to which the Soviet Union was a party, 
had in effect endorsed the Assembly’s resolution, and 
he considered it appropriate that, at the first Assembly 
session after that conference, they should now be ad- 
mitted. 

“Each of the countries represented at the Geneva 
Conference has committed itself to respect the integrity 
and independence of these two states,” Mr. Casey said. 
“Let us now translate this expression of intention into 
reality.” 

Australia’s support for the admission of other states 
—many of which had been waiting “all too long as it 


a conflict of competence between the regional and 
world organizations. 

Nevertheless, a conflict of competence would create 
an absurd position in which a state, being a Member 
of both the United Nations and a regional organization, 
would have a lesser status than other states which, for 
some reason, might not belong to a regional organiza- 
tion. Argentina could not accept a thesis which, in the 
long run, might deprive it, as a Member of the United 
Nations, of the right to bring to the attention of the 
Organization “an international problem which might 
affect our country.” The Charter was crystal clear in 
this respect and no other valid legal interpretation was 
possible. 


NEW MEMBERS 


is”“—had in no way diminished, but Australia believed 
that there was a special and urgent case for admission 
of Laos and Cambodia. They were free and independ- 
ent but their position could be precarious and they 
needed the moral support of the United Nations. Mem- 
bership brought with it the opportunity for contact 
with the outside world, which they greatly needed, and 
would also facilitate the extension to them of the mate- 
rial assistance of the various United Nations programs. 

Vietnam, Mr. Casey added, presented a rather dif- 
ferent and more difficult problem which could be 
tackled later. 


Shift in Emphasis 


On the general Membership question, Halvard Lange, 
of Norway, said his Government believed that Article 
4 of the Charter should be viewed against the situation 
prevailing at the time of its drafting. In the final stages 
of the Second World War, the United Nations was gen- 
erally viewed as an alliance engaged in a war against 
a certain group of states. Inclusion of the word “peace- 
loving” in Article 4 meant, for all practical purposes, 
a state actively participating in the war on the side of 
the United Nations. However, this meaning of the word 
could not be maintained for long after the war ended. 
International developments soon put an end to the 
concept of the United Nations as an alliance even in 
the loosest sense of that word. 

Therefore, continued Mr. Lange, there had been a 
shift in emphasis from the concept of the United Na- 
tions as a politically homogeneous body to the concept 
of a world meeting-place or forum. In order to play 
this role as efficiently as possible, it was essential to 
open the doors to states which wished to participate in 
the United Nations. 


“If we sincerely believe in the possibility of solving 
international problems through negotiation,” he went 
on, “it would seem illogical to pursue a restrictive 
policy in the Membership question.” His delegation 
would actively support efforts to extend Membership 
to as many applicant states as could obtain the neces- 
sary recommendation from the Security Council. 





GERMANY AND. AUSTRIA 
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“prea ING existence of a divided Germany in the 

“ very heart of Europe imperilled both the Continent 
and world peace, a number of speakers warned in the 
general debate. Germany must be re-unified and emerge 
as a truly democratic country—this was the consensus 
Opinions differed, however, as to ways of achieving this 

Developments which took place outside the United 
Nations during 1954 received emphasis in the state- 
ments. These largely turned on the Berlin Conference 
early in the year, and the recent London agreement 
which envisages West Germany as an armed ally in 
European defence arrangements. 


rhe problem of a peace treaty for Austria was linked 
by some speakers to the German question, while others 
denied that solution of the former must depend upon 


the latter. 


Direct negotiation between the governments of East 
Germany and West Germany as a means of achieving 
the country’s unity was urged by V. K. Krishna Menon, 
of India, last speaker in the general debate. Unification 
was not the concern of the German people alone, he 
stated, but achieving that unity was very largely their 
concern 

In Mr. Menon’s opinion, Germany was the centre 
of the peace fabric—or non-peace fabric. “What hap- 
pens in Germany,” he said, “will decide to a very con- 
siderable extent the question of peace or war.” A 
German peace meant the unification of Germany, in 
whatever way it is brought about. 

Che Soviet Union and the West, Mr. Menon pointed 
out, have been at loggerheads on how to achieve that 
unification. The U.S.S.R. had proclaimed, he added, 
that East Germany today has sovereignty; West Ger- 
many has a government of its own and is going to be 
permitted to have sovereignty when the occupation 
terminates. It is time, therefore, for direct talks between 
them to bring about the unity which is of so great con- 
cern not only to Europe but “to all of us.” 
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One of the first speakers, John Foster Dulles, of the 
United States, recalled that his Government had joined 
with the United Kingdom and France in presenting at 
the Berlin four-power Conference a proposal for the 
unification of Germany through free elections, to be 
supervised by the United Nations or some comparable, 
impartial body. The Soviet Union, he charged, had 
countered with proposals which added up to an exten- 
sion of the Soviet orbit to the Rhine. “Accordingly, 
the dangerous division of Germany still exists.” 

In a later reply to Mr. Dulles’ contentions, Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., declared that the divi- 
sion would be perpetuated not by the Soviet proposals 
but by the proposals of the West. These, he said, could 
not bring about the reunification of Germany as a 
peace-loving, democratic and independent state. At- 
tempts were being made, instead, to restore Germany 
as a militarist state. 

Eastern Germany would never agree, according to 
Mr. Vyshinsky, to re-armament of Germany and its 
restoration as a militarist state. Re-militarization of 
West Germany would indeed perpetuate the dismem- 
berment. It also threatened the security and well-being 
of all Europe. 

The Berlin Conference, stated Mr. Vyshinsky, had 
demonstrated more clearly than before the organic link 
between the solution of such problems as that of Gar- 
many and that of ensuring European security. These, 
of course, were inseparable. 

On Germany, as in all other questions, there were 
two fundamentally different political lines, the Soviet 
delegate said. Under his government’s proposed all- 
European treaty, the parties would undertake not to 
conclude agreements or treaties whose purposes were 
at variance with the purpose of ensuring collective 
security in Europe. Such a system, he submitted, would 
create sound conditions for Europe’s security. Settle- 
ment of the German question was possible only if the 





problem of European security was solved along with it. 

Selwyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, told the As- 
sembly that the Western purpose was not to create a 
German military government, but to enable Germany, 
in partnership with allies, to make a contribution to its 
own defence, with safeguards and limitations mutually 
agreed upon and mutually accepted. That, he said, is 
essential if Germany is to take its rightful place in the 
community of nations. 

The United Kingdom wholeheartedly welcomed the 
successful conclusion of the London meetings (last 
month), Mr. Lloyd reported, and the agreement reached 
was no threat to anyone but would make for peace 
and stability. The alternatives to this policy with re- 
gard to Germany, he said, were completely unsatis- 
factory. 

Germany could not be kept disarmed by force for- 
ever, stated Mr. Lloyd. Would a so-called “people’s 
democracy” as envisaged by the Soviet Union mean a 
disarmed Germany? For what, he asked, have they been 
doing all this time in East Germany? Under the guise 
of police forces, there was an East German army. It 
consisted of about 90,000 men. Since October 1952, 
he continued, these men had ceased to wear police 
uniforms. They now wear an olive green one with a 
mixture of old Soviet and Wehrmacht features. 

In view of these facts, declared Mr. Lloyd, the Soviet 
campaign to deny Western Germany the opportunity 
to have any military forces at all in principle was just 
cynical. A united Germany—united on the basis of free 
elections and accepted into the community of nations 
—must be the aim of all if there is to be permanent 
stability in Europe. 


International Climate Important 


For Yugoslavia, Koca Popovic said he was pro- 
foundly convinced that creation of a united, democratic 
and peaceful Europe had become an historical neces- 
sity, independent of the existence of an immediate 
danger of aggression. The unity of Germany, he felt, 
could only be attained in a climate where international 
tensions had decreased to a far greater degree than now. 

However, Mr. Popovic asserted, it had become im- 
possible in actual practice to go on denying to West 
Germany the right to its sovereignty and to a partial 
rearmament, which should take into account the appre- 
hensions of other nations as justified by past experience. 

Halvard Lange, of Norway, cited Germany as an 
issue which must be settled to alleviate world tensions 
and bring about a stable situation. It was the key to 
the future of Europe; a peaceful future could only be 
assured if there was, as a member of the European 
family of nations, a truly democratic Germany. 

In Mr. Lange’s opinion, an international settlement 
could not, and “should not any more” be imposed on 
Germany from outside, contrary to the wishes of the 
German people. That would be true of a united Ger- 
many which, “we must hope, will in no distant future 
emerge on the basis of truly free elections.” It also 
holds true for the present German Federal Republic. 


Mr. Lange, who spoke before conclusion of the 
London Conference, said he believed negotiations then 
in progress on the problem of Western European se- 
curity would contribute to a lasting improvement ol 
relations not only between Germany and France, but 
also between the Western and Eastern worlds. 

Concerning the Berlin Conference, Richard G. Casey, 
of Australia, said it showed plainly that the Soviet 
Union was unwilling to contemplate any solution of 
the existing division of Germany, except on terms 
which ruled out any chance of the Germans having 
opportunity to ally themselves with anyone except the 
Soviet Union. 


Resurgence of Militarism Claimed 


Poland, stated Stanislaw Skrzeszewski, was particu- 
larly entitled to draw attention to the grave danger of 
restoring the armed forces of Germany and building 
an aggressive base in West Germany directed against 
the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. A 
divided Germany would always be a cause of trouble, 
and the revival of German militarism would be a mortal 
danger to peace. Already, he charged, the Bonn min- 
isters were hankering for certain portions of France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Settlement of the German problem was a prerequisite 
for the security of Europe, the Polish delegate said, and 
the time was ripe to reconsider the question at a con- 
ference of the four powers and to give the German 
people the right to decide their own future. 

The Bonn Agreement and the decisions taken at the 
London Conference, Mr. Skrzeszewski continued, de- 
prived West Germany of independence and an inde- 
pendent foreign policy for decades to come. Because 
the danger from German militarism menaced all the 
neighbors of Germany, Poland had proposed to France 
the conclusion of an alliance which would become an 
important factor in European security. 

The Polish delegate, as well as representatives of the 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, and Byelorussia, spoke in 
support of the Soviet proposal (presented at the Berlin 
Conference) for an all-European collective security 
treaty. Only such a treaty, said L. F. Palamarchuk, of 
the Ukraine, could serve the cause of peace since it 
would, among other things, make provision for partici- 
pation of both parties of Germany until their place 
could be taken by a unified Germany. 

Vaclav David, of Czechoslovakia, pointed out that in 
a note of September 27, 1954, his government had ap- 
pealed to governments of some European states, former 
victims of Hitlerite aggression, and had warned of the 
danger of a resurgent German militarism. That note 
called for settling the German problem peacefully and 
establishing a system of collective security for Europe. 

West German militarists were again becoming a 
real threat to European security, said Kuzma V. Kiselev, 
of Byelorussia. He cited figures on the reported make- 
up of the initial West German contributions to the pro- 
posed European army, and said the formation of the 
West German army was in the hands of former Hitlerite 
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generals. The very persons who had financed and sup- 
plied Hitler’s armies had control of the West German 
economy with some 400 enterprises working on muni- 
tions production by the end of 1953. This war industry 
had developed with encouragement and assistance of 
the United States. 


Comments on Austrian Problem 


After reviewing efforts to write a peace treaty for 
Austria, Mr. Dulles said in his statement that in the 
end, the U.S.S.R. improvised the condition that it would 
not free Austria from Soviet occupation until a German 
peace treaty was concluded. “So Austria continues to 
be an indefinitely occupied nation,” Mr. Dulles com- 
mented. 

Mr. Vyshinsky stressed that a solution in Germany 
doubtless would facilitate a solution of the Austrian 
question because the two were inter-connected. Events 
of recent years could not be ignored but required some 
provision in the state treaty for Austria regarding the 
inadmissibility of imposing on her the plans for a new 


MIDDLE EAST 


bcs improved political situation in the Middle East 

was welcomed by a number of delegations. The 
agreement in principle between Britain and Egypt on 
the Suez Canal dispute, together with the settlement of 
the Iranian oil question evoked particular satisfaction, 
although speakers agreed that the stability and security 
of the Middle East as a whole could not be assured so 
long as the present “hostile atmosphere” pervaded 
Israeli-Arab relations. 

Settlement of the Iran oil dispute, said Selwyn Lloyd, 
of the United Kingdom, took into account both the 
national aspirations and rights of the Iranian people, as 
well as other legitimate interests. Britain hoped that the 
“Heads of Agreement” initialled by itself and Egypt 
would soon be embodied in a formal treaty. Here also, 
Mr. Lloyd said his Government believed that the terms 
of the new treaty would pay due regard to the national 
aspirations and rights of the Egyptian people and be of 
solid worth in the defence of the whole area. 

An agreement had been reached between Saudi 
Arabia and the United Kingdom, acting on behalf of 
neighboring rulers, Mr. Lloyd continued, concerning 
methods of settling troublesome boundary disputes 
which had been causing much bad feeling. He added: 
“We are all aware of the many difficult and pressing 
problems which still remain to be solved in the Middle 
East, but I think that the four countries concerned, 
Iran, Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Britain, are entitled to 
take credit for having made great efforts, helped by 
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anschluss with Germany—a new aggressive military 
alliance. 

That was the trend which had emerged over the 
last three years, continued Mr. Vyshinsky. Peaceful and 
democratic development of Austria must be ensured, 
but that was what the United States had inflexibly op- 
posed. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, replied Guérin de Beaumont, of 
France, seemed to shift to the Western powers the re- 
sponsibility for the delay in conclusion of a treaty for 
Austria, but that did not exactly correspond to the 
actual facts. 

Concerning Austria, Mr. Popovic expressed the view 
that a satisfactory solution could have been reached if 
it had not been made artificially conditional on the 
settlement of other questions. 

According to the representative of Czechoslovakia, 
there was a growing conviction in Austria that that 
country could attain its independence, democracy and 
territorial integrity most speedily within the frame- 
work of the (Soviet-proposed) European system of 
collective security. 


SETTLEMENTS 


friendly nations, to arrive at settlements of the disputes 
to which I have referred.” 

Egypt also hailed the Suez settlement as “a happy 
event which will have the broadest impact not only in 
Egypt but in all Arab countries and in the whole Near 
East area.” Mahmoud Azmi said that for Egypt the 
event marked the end of an era of unfriendliness which 
had lasted for seventy-two years. The fetters frustrating 
economic, political and social relations between Egypt 
and certain countries would now be eliminated. 


Agreement on the Sudan 


Mr. Azmi also expressed “great satisfaction” over the 
signing of the February 1952 agreement with the United 
Kingdom, which recognized the Sudan’s right to self- 
determination and fixed the procedure for ensuring a 
free choice by the Sudanese between independence and 
the establishment of a link with Egypt. This had al- 
ready led to free elections for a Sudanese parliament 
and to the setting up of a ministerial cabinet, Sudanese 
in its composition, which was responsible to the new 
Parliament. The new administration was making satis- 
factory progress and within eighteen months the Su- 
danese would be called upon to decide freely which 
status they would prefer. 

Other delegations welcoming the Middle Eastern 
settlements included New Zealand and Iraq. For the 
latter, Dr. Al-Jamali described the agreements as 
“bright events motivated by the spirit of the Charter.” 





[HE General Assembly again heard completely dif- 

ferent approaches to the Palestine question, an is- 
sue which has been before the United Nations since its 
earliest days. For Israel, Abba Eban said the only way 
to allay the continued tension in the Middle East was 
to conclude peace treaties, preceded by agreements of 
non-aggression and pacific settlement. The representa- 
tives of the Arab states again deplored Israel’s non- 
compliance with former Assembly resolutions on Pales- 
tine. In another proposal to solve the continued dead- 
lock, Syria called for the establishment of a Palestine 
Commission with wide powers to give effect to the 
Assembly's resolutions. 


“Insult to Humanity” 


Dr. Fadil Al-Jamali, of Iraq, said the natural con- 
sequence of the present state of affairs in Palestine was 
“a multiple one.” It was an insult to humanity and dis- 
respect to life, property and law. It injured the prestige 
of the United Nations, disturbed the peace and stability 
of the Middle East, and embittered relations between 
the Arab peoples and the nations responsible for creat- 
ing Israel. It also wounded the religious sentiments of 
millions of faithful people in the world who wished to 
see Palestine as a haven of peace for Moslems, Chris- 
tians, and Jews alike and not to turn it into a place for 
religious conflict and desecration. Finally, it uprooted 
Jewish people from homes where they had lived for 
thousand of years, like the Jews of Iraq, and created a 
problem of double loyalty for the Jews of the world 
at large. 

Dr. Al-Jamali wished to explode two “bubbles of 
Zionist propaganda.” The first was that Israel desired 
peace but the Arabs did not. This was a complete mis- 
representation of fact. Every action of Israel’s, such as 
their refusal to agree to the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem, demonstrated that a true peace based on right 
and justice was not wanted by Israel. 


A second “propaganda bubble” was that Israel was 
a bulwark of democracy in the Middle East, and a sign- 
post for progress and prosperity in the area. “We have 
proofs that discrimination is inflicted on those Jews who 
went to Israel from the Arab world as well as those who 
went from India,” said Dr. Al-Jamali. As for Israel 
being “a signpost of progress,” Iraq believed that given 
Western money and “know how” to the Arab world, 
progress and development would not be less than 
that claimed by Israel. 

The Iraqi representative considered it time for the 
world to recognize five salient facts about the injustices 
inflicted on the Arab peoples. First: from a religious 
point of view Palestine could never become Jewish 
alone. The whole of Palestine was holy to Moslems, 
Christians, and Jews. Second: The United Nations must 
see to it that at least those territories allotted to the 
Arabs in the partition scheme of 1947 were restored to 
the Arabs if partial rectification was to be made. Israel 
must observe United Nations resolutions on Palestine. 
Third: the United Nations must establish sanctions 
on those found guilty of aggression on Israel’s borders. 
Fourth: the United Nations must see to it that Arab 
private property, revenues from farm produce and 
rentals, were all passed on to their rightful owners. 
Fifth: the United Nations must enquire into the treat- 
ment of Arabs living in Israel. The great powers must 
feel morally responsible for the injustice inflicted on 
Arabs, as well as for the aggressive acts committed by 
Israel. 


Syria Proposes Five-Power Commission 


The representative of another Arab state, Syria, also 
deplored Israel’s rejection of all the United Nations 
resolutions on the Palestine question. Emphasizing the 
intensity of the Arab refugee problem—this was their 
eighth year in exile—Ahmed Shukairi, of Syria, pro- 
posed the establishment of a five-power commission on 
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Palestine, to have its headquarters in Jerusalem. The 
commission might be composed of the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, the U.S.S.R., and China. It 
should have wide powers, and ultimate responsibility 
for the peace and security of the area. The commission 
should have power to give effect to the General Assem- 
bly’s resolutions. The establishment of such a body 
could make the Assembly’s resolutions “a living reality” 
said Mr. Shukairi. 

The Syrian representative added that if Israel failed 
to lend the necessary cooperation and support the com- 
mission, it would have to face the penalities of the Char- 
ter. Political and economic sanctions, together with loss 
of membership, were, Mr. Shukairi believed, sufficient 
guarantees to “reduce rebellion into obedience and 
acquiesence.” 

Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, also dwelt at length on 
Israel’s disdain for United Nations resolutions concern- 
ing Palestine. Mr. Azmi said that Israel had jeopardized 
Middle Eastern security and by its policy of mass im- 
migration was pursing a twofold objective: preventing 
any return of Arab refugees to their former homes, and 
mobilizing the greatest number of Zionists with a view 
to territorial expansion to the detriment of the Arab 
countries. 


Israel's Position 


Speaking for Israel, Abba Eban declined to give a 
detailed reply to the picture of “shining Arab virtue 
and indelible Israeli guilt.” As for Syria’s suggestion this 
was, said Mr. Eban, “too frivolous” for him to occupy 
the Assembly with a refutation. Israel’s pride at its re- 
birth would not be tarnished by words of abuse 

The memory of events leading to Israel’s present 
crisis was engraved in the records of the United Na- 
tions. Amongst other things those records told of how 
Arab governments took up arms to destroy Israel by 
force; how this was the first attempt in post-war inter- 
national history to overthrow a legitimate international 
situation by armed aggression; how those governments 
conducted military operations outside their frontiers 
against a small neighbor in disregard of successive 
cease-fire orders by the Security Council; and how, 
alone among the United Nations Members involved in 
any dispute, the Arab governments refused to apply to 
their dispute the processes of negotiation, universally 
practised between sovereign states. 

Israel believed that all members of the United Nations 
ardently desired to see the Arab states and Israel ex- 
tend their existing agreements by free negotiation into 
a more more durable system of relationships. But evi- 
dence of faith had so far come only from one side. Two 
years ago Israel had suggested a blueprint for extend- 
ing each of the present armistice agreements into peace 
treaties, thereby establishing a broad pattern of regional 
cooperation and security, economic progress, social and 
technical development and freedom of communication. 
Mr. Eban then recounted various acts of hostility against 
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Israel, stressing Egypt's actions against Israel-bound 
ships in the Suez Canal. The latest of such issues was 
to be taken up by the Security Council. 

It was not easy to plan for peace in the light of such 
hostilities. Israel believed the existing tension, due basi- 
cally to the persistence of neighboring governments in 
maintaining a state of war, conducting hostile propa- 
ganda, boycotts and blockades, and continuing to resort 
to acts of armed aggression. Israel was afraid lest the 
main trend of Arab policy was directed toward the re- 
sumption, at some suitable stage in the future, of the 
war of aggression against Israel, halted in 1948. 

It had been alleged that the Arab states, exercising 
their sovereignty over a vast and heavily populated sub- 
continent, were “seized with fear of a small and lonely 
Israel embarking upon expansionist adventures against 
them all.” 


The Only Way 


Mr. Eban added: “The only conceivable way of al- 
laying such fears, insofar as human fears can at all be 
allayed, is the conclusion of peace treaties placing the 
relationship between neighboring states on a perma- 
nently normal footing. However, as a preliminary or 
transitory stage toward this end, it might be useful to 
conclude agreements committing the parties to policies 
of non-aggression and pacific settlement. Such agree- 
ments would include undertakings to respect each other's 
territorial integrity and political independence; to refrain 
from all hostile acts of a military, economic or political 
character; and to settle all existing and future differences 
by pacific means. It is our thought that, by allaying 
mutual suspicion, such undertakings could prepare the 
ground now for the settlement of outstanding issues, 
and thus keep open the way to the harnessing of the 
resources of the area for the general welfare and 
progress.” 

The grave tension prevailing in the Middle East en- 
titled Israel to address earnest reflections to states out- 


side the region which wished to see peace preserved. 
Faced by hostility and vulnerability, was not Israel 
entitled to suggest that the precarious balance of the 
area’s security be scrupulously respected, and that all 
powers, as a matter of elementary prudence and justice, 


refrain from weighting the scales against Israel, which 
would inadvertently strengthen the prospect of a re- 
newed assault? Israel was compelled to express anxiety 
over the failure so far to devise security guarantees, or 
to offer her compensating strength “in such manner as 
to prevent the new Egyptian settlement from over- 
throwing the present equilibrium.” 

Israel earnestly hoped that it was everywhere realized 
that any tendency to create or sanction security arrange- 
ments in the Middle East based on the exclusion of one 
state — the most vulnerable state — would be contrary 
to any balanced regional concept within the spirit and 
the letter of the United Nations Charter. 





ryoHeE United Nations Charter provides that if a Gen- 

| eral Conference to review the Charter has not been 
held before the tenth annual session of the General As- 
sembly, the proposal to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session. The tenth session 
will be held in 1955. At the eighth session the Assembly 
requested the Secretariat to prepare a repertory of 
United Nations practice, compile unpublished San Fran- 
cisco documents and index conference documents, all to 
help Member states decide whether a review conference 
should be held and, if so, what revisions were desirable. 

One of the delegates to the present session who 
favored revision and made specific proposals for it was 
Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines. He asserted 
that the United Nations, formed before the world had 
knowledge of the existence and power of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, had become “a vessel too frail to be 
the repository of humanity’s hopes and fears in the 
atomic age.” In the short space of nine years, he said, 
the Charter has become dangerously obsolete to the 
degree that under its existing provisions the organiza- 
tion is powerless to act effectively to forestall universal 
catastrophe. 

“The question remains,” said Mr. Romulo, “whether 
the good sense and good conscience of humanity will be 
asserted effectively and in time to forestall a war of 
annihilation with atomic and hydrogen weapons. Since 
our margin of safety is so narrow we must ask ourselves 
whether we should be content with the United Nations 
as it is, knowing that it was tailored to the needs and 
uses of a pre-atomic age, and whether we should accept 
the terrible risk which attends the widening gap between 
our onrushing atomic science and the inertia of our 
political know-how.” 

Mr. Romulo would not scrap the United Nations. He 
urged making the United Nations function to the utmost 


of its possibilities under the Charter, using its un- 
doubted moral influence to help prevent impending di 
aster. Then, “we must boldly explore ways of so 
strengthening the United Nations that it may have, be- 
fore it is too late, the power to prevent universal catas- 
trophe. It is generally doubted whether major amend- 
ments to the Charter would be approved because of 
possible veto in the Security Council. However, in con- 
sidering amendments the yardstick should be not what 
seems possible in the context of the present international 
situation but rather what is necessary to enable mankind 
to avoid atomic destruction.” 


Mr. Romulo’s suggested amendments include: 

restricting the scope of domestic jurisdiction and 
the concept of state sovereignty; 

limitation or abolition of the veto; 

establishing a system of weighted representation 
of Member states; 

abolition of permanent seats in the Security Coun 
cil; 

placing in the hands of the United Nations the 
means to enforce decisions involving international 


peace and security, particularly as regards the reg- 
ulation of armaments, control of atomic energy and 


prohibition of atomic weapons. 


Mr. Romulo felt that the peoples of Asia, several of 
whom had become independent since the Charter was 
signed and thus were excluded from the general under- 
standings made at San Francisco for country represen- 
tation in United Nations bodies, should be better rep- 
resented, especially in the Security Council. On this 
point he had the support of Dr. Sunarjo, of Indonesia. 

The right to block action in the Security Council by 
the negative vote of one member, commonly called the 
veto, has always been the subject of controversy. Pro- 
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fessor Leme, of Brazil, who had examined the sixty 
vetoes used by the Soviet Union in the Council felt that 
“if it is not yet necessary to abolish the veto, at least it 
is necessary to restrict it, reserving its application to 
very exceptional cases.” Dr. Guizado, of Panama, agreed. 
“It is incredible,” he said, “that in a world inhabited by 
more than two and one-half billion people so much 
weight should be given to the directives of four great 
military powers which contain only a small fraction of 
the world’s total population. That is neither just nor 
democratic.” 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, while sharing the 
desire for broader representation of Asian peoples in 
United Nations bodies, believed that the Security Coun- 
cil and the powers placed on it in the Charter should 
“remain inviolate.” 

Kuzma V. Kiselev, of the Byelorussian S. S. R., was 
even more emphatic. The Philippines declaration, he 
said, was “part of a campaign to subvert and undermine 


the principles of the Charter and the principle of 
unanimity of the five great powers.” 

Others, while not sensing a plot to destroy the United 
Nations in proposals for Charter revision, simply felt, 
as G. P. Jooste, of South Africa, said, that “the fault lies 
not with our constitution so much as it does with our- 
selves.” Revision of the Charter would not eliminate the 
faults, even if revision were still possible in the same 
spirit of compromise which prevailed at San Francisco. 

Dr. José Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador, hoped that the 
proposed Charter reform would not be pressed until 
there was unanimous agreement on changes. Common 
sense showed that it was better to live with an imperfect 
Charter but one which continued to maintain peace, 
“than to return to the primitive state of nature in which 
the only law was that of the strongest.” 

Dr. Juan I. Cooke, of Argentina, suggested that clari- 
fication of the relevant Charter provisions be listed for 
study when the revision of the Charter was considered 
next year. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


Coacentrating on “one of the organs of the United 
Nations with great future possibilities’—the Inter- 
national Court of Justice—Dr. Francisco Gamarra, of 
Uruguay, regretted that of the sixty Member states of 
the United Nations, only about half had accepted the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. This, he said, 
was contrary to the original idea that all Member states, 
or at least a larger percentage of them, would abide by 
the decisions of the Court. 


Furthermore, it was peculiar that, of a total of fifteen 
judges composing the Court, only seven represented 
countries that had accepted its jurisdiction—Canada, 
China, E! Salvador, France, Norway, the United King- 
dom and Uruguay. The others, constituting the majori- 
ty in the Court, were from countries which had not 
yet recognized or accepted its jurisdiction, although 
they were parties to its statute. 


“And so,” Dr. Gamarra said, “we have the para- 
doxical case of states which believe themselves entitled 
to judge the problems of other states, but refuse to 
permit these judges to pass their judgment on their 
own problems.” 


During the last year, not one state among those 
which had maintained a negative attitude toward the 
Court had modified that position, he continued. One 
state which had recognized its jurisdiction had decided 
not to renew such recognition. Honduras had renewed 
its recognition and Turkey had extended its obligations 
for five more years; but three other states so far had 
not made known their position despite the expiration 
of the period for renewal. 


Against those disappointing and discouraging facts, 
Dr. Gamarra cited the brighter signs that two non- 
Members of the United Nations, Japan and San Marino, 
had become parties to the Court’s Statute and that a 
number of treaties deposited with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral contained clauses recognizing the competence of 
the Court in certain cases. However, the over-all situa- 
tion did not give much room for optimism, he said. 


Dr. Gamarra emphasized that his country had been 
and was still the champion of juridical methods for 
peacefully settling international disputes. He was draw- 
ing attention to the existing situation in the hope that 
in the future it would be given all the consideration it 
deserved and also as a clear symptom of a lack of 
balance between the political and the juridical in inter- 
national affairs. 





WORLD CHILDREN'S DAY 


After praising the United Nations Children’s 
Fund as very valuable to India and “one of the 
tongues of the United Nations,” V. K. Krishna 
Menon, leader of the Indian delegation pointed 
out that many children in the world are still not 
reached by UNICEF’s good works. Its resources 
are limited. Mr. Menon proposed that the United 
Nations set aside one day as World Children’s 
Day, on which collections could be made, and 
children brought into the understanding and con- 
sciousness of other children. 
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these importance of economic as well as political 

action in laying solid foundations for peace was re- 
peatedly stressed during the general debate, many 
speakers giving particular attention in this regard to the 
need for speeding economic progress in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

Thus, there were frequent warnings that world peace 
was seriously threatened by the existence of a widening 
gap in living standards between the highly industrialized 
and the less developed countries and by their uneven 
rates of economic growth. Among those making this 
point were James Barrington, of Burma, and Koca 
Popovic, of Yugoslavia. For the latter, the disparities in 
economic growth were “pregnant with crisis” not only 
for the peoples of the less developed countries but for 
the industrial countries as well. The fact that the eco- 
nomic progress of a few countries had, under present 
circumstances, placed the majority of other countries in 
a position of economic inequality was to him “fraught 
with the constant danger of new conflicts.” 


Great Political Significance 


In the opinion of Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns, of the Nether- 
lands, the economic divergencies between the less and 
the more developed countries had been so emphasized 
with the evolution of national consciousness and the 
influence of modern communications that the problem 
of developing the less developed countries had acquired 
“a political significance of the first magnitude.” Indeed, 
he regarded that as one of the world’s most important 
problems, as important as the question of war or peace, 
of which it was an essential part. 


Juan I. Cooke, of Argentina, held that economic de- 
velopment was essential for attaining the other purposes 
of the United Nations. Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde, of 
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Peru, maintained that to promote the economic welfare 
of the less developed countries was ‘to sow the seeds of 
peace.” 

For Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, there 
was another reason for the rapid development of the 
underdeveloped countries. “It is,” he declared, “the 
only answer to infiltration, confusion, and subversion. 
The bait most often and most persistently held out to the 
‘have not’ or ‘have little’ masses of these countries by 
the instruments of chaos, confusion and subversion is 
that an upsetting of the social, economic and political 
order of the country and its reshaping along patterns 
advocated by them would usher in an era of universal 
prosperity, with its attendent blessings of health, leisure, 
amusement and gainful and technical instruction and 
training. 

“This kind of activity has already initiated strong 
currents in the minds of hundreds of millions of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa who sustain a precarious 
existence on the verge of starvation, in the darkness of 
ignorance continuously a prey to diseases and disorders 
of various descriptions. Here is a vast field for bene- 
ficent cooperation between the East and the West. Such 
cooperation alone can furnish an answer to the crucial 
question with which the teeming millions of Asia and 
Africa are being persistently confronted.” 

He acknowledged with gratitude all that had so far 
been achieved and was being planned for the develop- 
ment of less developed economies by the United Na- 
tions, its specialized agencies, the United States assist- 
ance operations, by the Colombo Plan and the efforts 
of other countries. Assistance and cooperation in all 
these fields was a token of the spirit that was drawing 
the peoples of all regions together in one common 
bond of brotherhood, It was “a good augury for the 
future of mankind on this rapidly shrinking planet.” 
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But very much more remained to be done to help 
the less developed countries accelerate their economic 
development, stressed the Pakistani spokesman. This 
argument of his was endorsed by several other repre- 
sentatives, among them those of Burma, Chile, Ethio- 
pia, Indonesia, and Venezuela. 

In the opinion, for instance, of José Maza, of Chile, 
international cooperation in the field of economic de- 
velopment had been characterized by generous inten- 
tions and modest achievements. The main obstacle, he 
thought, was that “for some time economic considera- 
tions have been transformed into an appendage of or 
addendum to the general political and military situa- 
tion.” International resources seemed “to flow to the 
areas of greatest danger, and almost invariably arrive 
to late.” 

More financial and technical assistance from the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies was also 
urged by several representatives. Among them were 
James Barrington (Burma), Ato Yilma Deressa (Ethi- 
opia), Dr. Sunarjo (Indonesia), Abba Eban (Israel), 
Santiago P. Pérez-Pérez (Venezuela), and Koca Pop- 


ovic (Yugoslavia). 


NEED FOR MORE 


4 be need for action to solve the problem of financing 

the economic development of the less developed 
countries was frequently voiced during the general de- 
bate. 

More financial aid from abroad, it was argued, was 
imperative for speeding economic progress in these 
countries. In the opinion of the Netherlands representa- 
tive, the success of the Assembly’s ninth session would 
depend largely on the question of finding a solution 
for the financing problem. It was almost universally 
recognized today, he said, that the only way to end the 
economic divergencies between the more and the less 
developed countries was through the provision of large- 
scale investments. 

Dr. Luns pointed out, however, that the under- 
developed countries could not furnish the necessary 
funds for this purpose. It was therefore up to the in- 
dustrialized countries to see that a flow of capital was 
directed to the underdeveloped countries and main- 
tained over a considerable period of time. 


Creation of Special Fund 


The problem being one of a world-wide nature, it 
must therefore be dealt with on a world-wide basis. 
The only available plan offering a sufficiently wide per- 
spective for the future, he maintained, was the plan 
for the creation of a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development. (Creation of this fund, known 
as SUNFED for short, has been proposed as a means 
of helping to speed economic progress in less developed 
countries with grants and long-term, low-interest loans 


for projects that do not readily pay for themselves, 


such as roads, schools, hospitals, or irrigation schemes, 
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The “remarkable achievements” of the expanded 
program of technical assistance were adduced by Guerin 
de Beaumont, of France, as pointers to the decisive aid 
which the United Nations could bring to the less devel- 
oped countries if the armaments race could some day 
be halted. 

Most of the participants in the general debate who 
touched on economic subjects gave particular emphasis 
to the need for more financial aid for the less developed 
countries. A number of them also called for measures 
to stabilize world market prices for the raw materials 
on which so many of the less developed countries relied 
for export earnings. Some attention, too, was given 
to the need for improved world trade. 

It may be pointed out, however, that many of the 
representatives of the more developed countries did not 
comment to any extent on economic problems during 
the general debate. Their views were to be delivered 
later when the Assembly’s Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee took up specific economic items. 
In that Committee, too, were to be heard the detailed 
opinions of representatives of other countries, includ- 
ing those whose views had been given in outline during 
the general debate. 


FINANCIAL AID 


which are basic for further development. The Assembly 
has yet to decide on the actual establishment of this 
agency ). 

Hoping for agreement during the session on the estab- 
lishment of SUNFED, Dr. Luns said “the Netherlands 
is ready to contribute in an order of magnitude beyond 
what we have envisaged up to the present time, if 
others will act in the same way.” 

The Norwegian spokesman, Halvard Lange, uttered 
a note of caution in this regard against the tendency 
in the United Nations to press for far-reaching resolu- 
tions which were adopted in the end only by a bare 
majority. While he agreed that top priority be given to 
aid for less developed countries, he did not see much 
point in recommending through a mere majority vote 
the setting up of such agencies as SUNFED, as long 
as Member states which would provide the major part 
of the capital envisaged do not see their way to contribu- 
ting. The Norwegian Government did, however, attach 
the greatest importance to the extension of the expanded 
technical assistance and envisaged an increase in its 
voluntary contribution to the finances of that program. 

The early establishment of SUNFED was urged by 
quite a number of representatives, among them those 
of Bolivia, Cuba, Egypt, Ethiopia, Israel, Peru, and 
Yugoslavia. Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, and Koca 
Popovic, of Yugoslavia, stated that their governments 
were ready to contribute to the fund. 

Some of these representatives also took issue with 
the view that SUNFED be financed from part of the 
savings from internationally supervised disarmament. 
That would lead to delay in its establishment, it was 
argued. 





Thus, German Quiroga-Galdo, of Bolivia, could see 
no possible justification for relating the creation of 
the fund to disarmament. Nor could he accept the view, 
which he ascribed to the great powers, that savings from 
disarmament should be the only source of finance for 
SUNFED. There was an urgent need for SUNFED. 

Mr. Popovic thought it wrong to make economic de- 
velopment of the less developed countries conditional 
upon the success of international disarmament. On the 
contrary, he maintained that creation of SUNFED would 
help to create an atmosphere favorable to disarmament. 

While sympathetic to plans for speedier development 
of the less developed economies, Richard G. Casey, 
of Australia, pointed out that a “capital-hungry” coun- 
try like Australia was necessarily limited in the resources 
which it could devote to aiding the development of other 
countries. It could not finance the desired rate of its 
own development solely from its own savings. It did 
what it could to help others, but its approach to projects 
such as SUNFED had necessarily to be more cautious 
than if its own development were further advanced 
than at present. 


Finance Corporation 

This view also applied in the case of the proposal 
for an international finance corporation to help finance 
productive private enterprise in less developed countries 
with equity investments and loans without government 
guarantee, 

The representatives of Bolivia, Cuba, Ethiopia and 
Peru, on the other hand, argued for its establishment. 

The Norwegian representative, however, cautioned 
against decisions based merely on a bare majority in 
favor of the creation of the corporation. He made the 
same point in this regard which he had made on the 
establishment of SUNFED. 


Role of Private Investment 


The role which private investment from abroad could 
play in economic development was also touched on 
during the general debate, Gonzalo Giiell, of Cuba, 
stressed the importance of eliminating double taxation 
on such investments as a means of attracting private 
capital from abroad, and he hoped that the United 
Nations would continue its studies to this end. 

While German Quiroga-Galdo, of Bolivia, and Dr. 
Pérez-Pérez, of Venezuela, felt that private capital had 
its part to play, they both pointed out that there were 
some limits to its use. Thus, it could not meet all 
Bolivia’s needs in diversifying its economy, though 
private capital would be welcome in developing the 
countries’ considerable oil resources. Mr. Pérez-Pérez, 
observed that because that there are some types of 
essential development projects to which foreign private 
capital was not attracted, public capital was required. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


(* of the most important problems facing the less 
developed countries, in the opinion of many repre- 
sentatives, was that of stabilizing the world market 


prices for raw materials on which the export earnings 
of so many of these countries depend. 


Whole economies, observed Fernando Fournier, of 
Costa Rica, were constantly threatened with collapse 
because of fluctuations in raw material prices. The 
disequilibrium in world trade today not only threatened 
world stability but also endangered those who manu- 
facture industrial products as well as those who produce 
raw materials. Costa Rica, he recalled in this connec- 
tion, had proposed that the Assembly discuss the setting 
up of a world food reserve or raw materials reserve. 

Dr. Sunarjo, of Indonesia, listed dependence on the 
export of a few primary commodities which were sub- 
ject to wide swings in volume and price as the main 
reason why the less developed countries had shared 
only to a minor degree in the improved world economic 
conditions during the past year. 

German Quiroga-Galdo cited Bolivia’s recent ex- 
periences with tin prices to underline the importance 
of stabilizing primary commodity prices. It was the 
duty of the United Nations, he declared, to cooperate 
in solving this extremely acute problem which affected 
all countries producing raw materials. The highly in- 
dustrialized countries, he thought, had a moral obliga- 
tion to respect the need for harmonizing the world 
prices for manufactured goods with those for raw ma- 
terials. 

Many of those who dealt with the raw materials 
problem also spoke in support of the Economic and 
Social Council’s recent decision to have a Permanent 
Advisory Commission on International Trade set up. 
Among those who paid special attention to the creation 
of this body were Santiago Pérez-Pérez, of Venezuela, 
and Juan I. Cooke, of Argentina. 

The former felt that the Commission would help 
considerably in solving “one of the most important 
problems facing international trade.” The latter sought 
to allay certain misunderstandings which had arisen 
about the purpose of that body. He said there was no 
desire, as some had feared, to establish controls over 
commodity trade in order, by means of parity systems 
or price mechanisms, to assign subsidies which would 
favor a particular group of countries at the expense 
of another. 

Problems of instability or insecurity in commodity 
markets affected all countries throughout the world 
equally. Dr. Cooke found it encouraging that the ma- 
jority of members of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil had supported the creation of a Permanent Advisory 
Commission on International Commodity Trade, despite 
some resistance and misunderstandings which he hoped 
would soon disappear. He also looked forward to all 
states cooperating to find solutions for the important 
problems to be studied by the Commission. 

Concerned about problems that had arisen from sur- 
pluses of considerable extent, Argentina had made 
several emergency proposals for the defence of world 
commodity markets in the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, Dr. Cooke added. To its dismay, however, 
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both producer and consumer nations apparently pre- 
ferred to leave markets in a state of unprecedented 
and unjustified anarchy. International cooperation, so 
necessary in emergency cases for the benefit of the 
world community, had been set aside in favor of the 
particular interest of some Member states. He hoped 
that the fuller discussion of such proposals could take 
place in the United Nations framework, the appropriate 
body being the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade, which would meet next January. 


LOWER TRADE BARRIERS 


HE need to remove or lower trade barriers was also 

touched on during the general debate. Halvard 
Lange, of Norway, was one of those who spoke on this 
question. He urged concerted international action in the 
field of trade and payments. But, he also pointed out, 
while there were great benefits to be derived from 
freer trade and payments, the progress made would 
make additional claims upon the policies of both credi- 
tor and debtor nations. 


Thus, most debtor nations would face grave difficul- 
ties if their efforts to expand exports did not find an 
adequate response in creditor countries, which will be 
called upon to pursue a liberal, “good creditor” policy. 
“Such a policy,” he declared, “must include a liberal 
pattern of behaviour in trade matters and with regard 
to the international flow of capital, two fields which 
are very important for the proper functioning of a liberal 
and progressive trading system.” 

Dr. Sunarjo, of Indonesia, maintained that liberali- 
zation of trade and the abolition of trade barriers were 
most important for stabilizing markets and prices. Some 
of these trade barriers, he added, had political origins. 
Indeed, there were less developed countries whose 
efforts to extend their markets had been hampered by 
the embargo imposed by the United Nations (but one 
to which Indonesia had adhered faithfully) at a time 
when they were in urgent need of expanding their trade. 


He urged the Assembly to explore ways and means 
of promoting world trade, especially since the world 
political climate had improved. “Commerce, no less 
than peace, is indivisible,” he said “Economic barriers 
can serve only to rend asunder the seamless web of 
economic relations which is strongest when it encom- 
passes the widest possible interchange in the markets 
of the world.” 

Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, was another who pointed 
out how the economic interdependence of the world 
was hindered by customs and fiscal barriers. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., considered it 
urgent to eliminate artificial barriers to the normaliza- 
tion of trade and economic barriers. 


Some Western countries, as well as agrarian colonial 
countries, he said, suffered from the depression which 
was about to beset the United States. The economic 
policy of the United States, with its high tariffs and regu- 
lations for the preferential purchase of American goods, 


made it more difficult for the United States to export to 
Western Europe and vice versa. Hence the “dollar 
famine,” encouraged and stimulated by American 
measures for the limitation of trade and the embargo 
against the Chinese People’s Republic and the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic, measures which had 
done great harm to the countries of western Europe. 

Western Europe, Mr. Vyshinksy continued, could 
easily eliminate the dollar famine if it were free from 
the trade limitations directed against the Soviet Union, 
and the Chinese People’s Republic and the countries 
of the People’s democracies. Furthermore, such ex- 
panded trade and economic relations would open the 
door wide to economic, cultural and political welfare 
and well-being. 

Hence the urgent need to eliminate artificial barriers 
to the normalization of trade and economic relations. 


The U.S.S.R.’s foreign trade policy, he added, was 
designed to enhance the free broad development of 
economic international relations. 


HARNESSING ATOMS 


—— representatives also looked forward to the 

time when atomic energy would be used for speed- 
ing economic progress in the less developrd parts of 
the world. 

“We must direct our minds more and more,” de- 
clared Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, “towards 
the harnessing of this new source of power to the bene- 
fit of man. As its peaceful uses begin to manifest them- 
selves, it will begin to shed some of the terror which 
its very mention tends to inspire in the minds of men.” 
In due course, this might reveal the means of obtaining 
power for the servicing of man’s growing and manifold 
needs at a comparatively low and even negligible cost. 
And, he stressed, “the divergence between the econo- 
mies of the developed and the underdeveloped countries, 
can be narrowed only through ample power becoming 
available at low cost. Failing such a development this 
divergence will tend to increase rather than to diminish.” 

Ato Yilma Deressa, of Ethiopia, hoped that interna- 
tional consideration of the possible uses of atomic 
energy in relation to developing the power and energy 
requirements of the underdeveloped regions of the 
world would stimulate scientific research that could 
truly usher in a new era of international collaboration 
and international economic development. 

The Yugoslav representative considered that the use 
of atomic energy was a matter closely linked to the 
problems of economic development as well as to the 
disarmament question. In his view, the unleashing of 
atomic power and the tremendous increase in productive 
forces wiich it had made possible required a considera- 
bly greater measure of economic interdependence and 
cooperation. These new sources of power and prosperity 
did not, of course, diminish the need for greater and 
more equitable use of existing possibilities and re- 
sources. 





F the many issues on which the opinion of Member 

states is frequently divided, those concerning 
colonial problems and the self-determination of peoples 
often generate the most heat. In addition to such now 
familiar issues as Tunisia and Morocco, discussion this 
year turned on two new agenda questions—Greece’s 
request for the self-determination of the people of 
Cyprus and Indonesia’s claim to West New Guinea 
(West Irian). 

Several representatives expressed disappointment at 
the slow progress towards self-government in most of 
the dependent territories, while others criticized the 
policies of the administering powers. It was generally 
agreed that the acceleration of the process of self- 
determination is one of the principal means of secur- 
ing international peace. Some representatives main- 
tained that self-determination also removes a potent 
incitement to aggression. In the words of Zafrulla 
Khan, of Pakistan, “the fewer the number of what may 
even mistakingly be regarded as colonial prizes the 
smaller will be the temptation to make bids for winning 
them.” 

Mr. Khan said that the greater the number of 
free nations and free peoples the larger will be the 
muster in support of the defence of freedom, the sup- 
pression of subversion and the halting of aggression. 

The perpetuation of colonialism in any form was 
deplored by several representatives. Mr. Barrington, of 
Burma, described colonialism as the domination of one 
people by another, representing a violation of funda- 
mental human rights and a threat to the peace of the 
world. Burma condemned it “without exception, where- 
ever it may occur and whatever the form.” 


*Deadiier Than Old Colonialism’’ 


Dr. Fadil Al-Jamali, of Iraq, believed that many 
of the problems facing the United Nations stemmed 


either from forces of reaction as represented in declin- 
ing “old colonialism,” or from the new form of sub- 
version and domination represented by international 
communism. This was “deadlier than the old form of 
colonialism” for it aimed to enslave people by domin- 
ating them spiritually and mentally as well as physically. 
It turned man into an automatic machine to be enslaved 
and exploited by the state. Or it turned the masses into 
blind obedient servants of the state to be directed and 
exploited by a ruling few. 


These, said Dr. Al-Jamali, were certainly not what 
the United Nations Charter stood for. It stood for the 
way of steady evolutionary progress, for the dignity 
of man, for the freedom of the individual, spiritually, 
mentally, as well as physically. 


Tunisia and Morocco 


Another “zone of tension” was Tunisia and Morocco 
—whose people had been struggling for independence 
and whose cause had not so far received the attention 
it deserved from the United Nations. Dr. Al-Jamali 
added: “We sincerely hope that the people of France 
and the present government will see to it that the 
national aspirations of Tunisia are recognized and that 
their negotiations with Tunisian representatives will lead 
to fruitful results based on mutual cooperation between 
friends and equals. We regret, however, that unrest 
and bloodshed in Morocco continues because the French 
Government has not yet taken any positive steps in the 
way of responding to Moroccan national aspirations. 
We were astonished how France, whose tradition of 
respect for freedom of worship is well-known, could 
interfere with the religious life of the Moslems of 
Morocco by removing their spiritual leader.” 

The representatives of two other Middle Eastern 
states stressed the urgency of considering the national 
aspirations of the peoples of North Africa under French 





rule. Ahmed Shukairi, of Syria, found a “shred of light 
emerging” so far as Tunisia was concerned. Franco- 
Tunisian negotiations had started and this was encour- 
aging. The liberty of the peoples of Tunisia—part and 
parcel of the Arab world—was the cornerstone of peace 
in that area. France would be making history if it were 
able to inscribe an item on the agenda: “The indepen- 
dence of the peoples of North Africa and their admis- 
sion to the United Nations.” 

Egypt, said Mahmoud Azmi, had always been alive 
to the aspirations of dependent peoples and had raised 
its voice on their behalf in the councils of the United 
Nations. Egypt was one of the first to support the claims 
of Indonesia, Libya and Somaliland. Egypt was follow- 
ing with “close sympathy and great interest” the negotia- 
tions in Paris on the Tunisian problem, and confidently 
expected that the same stage would be reached on the 
Moroccan question. 

It was Egypt’s earnest hope that in North Africa 
concord and stability would prevail under the gover- 
nance of the principle of national sovereignty. Egypt’s 
vote for the inclusion of the questions of Cyprus and 
West New Guinea was also in accordance with Egypt’s 
traditional policy. 

Claim of Indonesia 


Dr. Sunario, of Indonesia, said his government had 
found it necessary to bring the unresolved question of 
West Irian (West New Guinea) before the General 
Assembly and described this territory as “an integral 
part of Indonesia.” Since the transfer of sovereignty 
from the Netherlands to Indonesia this issue had become 
“more serious and explosive” as a result both of the 
continued refusal of the Netherlands to resume negotia- 
tions, broken off in 1952, and because of the increase 
of Dutch occupational forces in West Irian. 

The problem, which Dr. Sunario held was still an- 
other instance of colonialism and of a territorial dispute 
between two sovereign countries, threatened the peace 
and security of Southeast Asia. The argument that West 
Irian could not rightfully constitute a part of the Re- 
public of Indonesia because of alleged differences in 
ethnic and racial origins was unsound, Which, if any 
delegation to the Assembly represented a nation whose 
citizenry was solely and exclusively descended from a 
single racial or ethnic group? The genuine character of 
Indonesian nationalist feeling was proved beyond any 
possible doubt through its peoples willingness whatever 
their ethnic origins or racial characteristics, to shed 
blood in a common effort to achieve the national unity 
and independence it desired. 

Dr. Sunario denied allegations that an airing of this 
problem would provoke tension. Refusing to bring an 
issue into the open was hardly the way to achieve sta- 
bility or ease tension. Indonesia was presenting the 
issue for peaceful deliberation as the best possible 
means Of easing a situation which might become ex- 
plosive. Nor was continuity of administration a valid 
argument. Indonesia’s record of improvement in the 
educational, economic and social lot of her own peo- 
ple gave much greater assurance of serving the interests 


of the Irianese than would continued Dutch rule, which 
in 350 years had produced a literacy rate of seven per 
cent, said Dr. Sunario. 


Spirit of the Charter 


Other speakers who appealed for a solution to the 
various colonial problems included the representatives 
of Brazil, Ecuador, and Venezuela. 

Dr. Santiago Pérez Pérez, of Venezuela, underlined 
the importance of adhering to the spirit and letter of 
Chapters XI and X of the Charter in attempts to “cure 
the ills” of dependent peoples. He also urged all Mem- 
ber states to examine carefully the recommendations 
of the Trusteeship Council and of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories to- 
ward cooperating in eliminating the basic problems of 
dependent territories. 

Professor Ernesto Leme, of Brazil, warned that 
criticisms of certain political practices in some depen- 
dent areas should not be regarded as anything other 
than a desire to collaborate constructively in carrying 
out “this mandate of civilization,” which was to prepare 
dependent peoples for autonomy or independence. 
Honest criticism was the contribution of confidence felt 
in the Administering Authorities. 

Dr. Trujillo, of Ecuador, recalled that his delegation 
had previously argued in the Assembly’s Fourth Com- 
mittee that the letter and spirit of Chapter XI of the 
Charter (Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories) meant that paragraph 7, Article 2, of the 
Charter could not be invoked in order to claim that 
the facts relating to the administration of dependent 
territories fall within the internal sovereignty of the 
administering Member states. The peoples of a territory 
who had not yet attained full self-government were 
living in incomplete states, said Dr. Trujillo. He added: 
“We can no more speak of the sovereignty of the Ad- 
ministering Authority over a Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tory than we can speak of the ownership by the guardian 
of the goods of the pupil.” 


Views of Administering Members 

Serious misgivings over the strong anti-colonial senti- 
ments shown by many non-administering states were 
expressed by the representatives of several administering 
powers. Some of these speakers warned against the 
danger of the General Assembly becoming too pre- 
occupied with issues in which its competence was doubt- 
ful and with which they felt it was unable to deal 
effectively. 

Pursuing this theme Leslie Knox Munro, of New 
Zealand, said his delegation regarded as “dangerous 
and fallacious” the apparent view that the Assembly’s 
prime duties were to remold the domestic policies of 
states, to liquidate their overseas possessions, and to 
arrange for the transfer of territorial sovereignty from 
one state to another. In this respect New Zealand was 
encouraged to note that thirty delegations—one half 
of the Assembly’s membership—had not felt able to 
support the admission of the Cyprus question to the 
present agenda. 





In reviewing New Zealand’s work in promoting the 
welfare and advancement of the people of Western 
Samoa, Mr. Munro described the steps being taken for 
holding a constitutional convention, paving the way for 
the future autonomy of that South Seas Trust Territory. 
He did not need to emphasize the importance of these 
steps both to the New Zealand Government and to the 
Samoan people, but cautioned that the final steps toward 
self-government for the territory required “time, careful 
study, patient and harmonious collaboration.” 


Question of West New Guinea 


For Australia, Mr. Casey touched in some detail on 
the question of West New Guinea, declaring that it was 
a matter of “great regret” to his delegation that In- 
donesia had decided to bring the issue before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Mr. Casey considered that the world 
situation was dangerous enough without raising new 
and emotional issues such as this, which tended to in- 
flame public opinion and exacerbate tensions between 
friends. 

The Netherlands, contrary to the Indonesian conten- 
tion had, he said, negotiated and discussed the question 
long and patiently with Indonesia. The latter contended 
that if sovereignty over the territory were transferred 
to Indonesia, the peoples of the territory would be likely 
to make more rapid progress. But, said Mr. Casey, In- 
donesia, confronted with its own massive problems, 
was in no position to promote the social and economic 
well-being of those people, most of whom were still in 
the most primitive stage, some indeed were still head- 
hunters and cannibals. 

Had the Netherlands transferred sovereignty over 
West New Guinea to Indonesia in 1949, Indonesia 
would not have reported on its administration, so the 
Assembly would no longer have been in a position to 
exercise any influence on the development of that non- 
self-governing territory. Under the existing situation, 
the Netherlands submitted annual reports to the United 
Nations under Article 73e of the Charter. 

Mr. Casey pointed out that the inhabitants of New 
Guinea were far removed in ethnic origin, in language, 
in culture, in history and in religion from the peoples 
of the Republic of Indonesia. The United Nations would 
be making a mistake of far-reaching consequences if it 
encouraged Indonesia to continue agitation for the 
transfer of those alien people to Indonesian control. 
Australia intended to contest the issue vigorously all 
along the line. Mr. Casey said his delegation would 
require a detailed examination by the First Committee 
of the legal basis on which the whole Indonesian case 
rested. He believed that it would be proved that the 
Indonesian claim had no justification whatsoever, either 
in law or in common sense. 


Administration of Trust Territories 


Mr. Casey then referred to charges that Australia was 
remiss in the fulfillment of its duties toward the indigen- 
ous peoples of New Guinea and Nauru, both Trust 


Territories administered by Australia. These charges 
persisted, in spite of the numerous explanations by Aus- 
tralian representatives and the reports of the visiting 
missions to the territories. 

Mr. Casey added: “We in Australia have no objec- 
tion to constructive criticism, but we resent the sort of 
criticism and insinuations to which we have been sub- 
jected and which we regard as unfounded and captious. 
Please let me say, with respect to our critics, that the 
United Nations Trusteeship System does not mean that 
the United Nations is in charge of our Trust Territories. 
We are in charge of them and we are footing the bill, 
and we are meeting our obligations toward the Trust 
Territories with all the energy and sympathy and expert 
experience that we can bring to it.” 

Australia could not accept the belief that power 
existed in the United Nations to direct the speed of 
development, the rate of expenditure, or the basic poli- 
cies which Australia considered appropriate in the 
particular circumstances of those territories. 


“A Harmful Item’’ 


Endorsing New Zealand’s views the Netherlands 
Foreign Minister, Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns, thought the 
United Nations should concentrate on spheres in which 
it was indispensable, rather than waste time on matters 
which could not be solved and whose ends were fre- 
quently not helped by international intervention. Harm- 
ful Assembly items included that on West New Guinea, 
introduced by Indonesia. Mr. Luns maintained that the 
future of this non-self-governing territory could not be 
aided by international discussion. The Netherlands 
would, of course, have more to say on the matter in the 
First Committee, where it would explain why it regarded 
the Indonesian item as inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations. “But, however much we do 
deplore the Indonesian initiative, we have no intention 
of letting our relations with Indonesia be affected by 
this case,” Dr. Luns added. 





The reduced tensions in Assembly debate were 
noted by Selwyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, 
when addressing press correspondents at United 
Nations Headquarters on October 18. Mr. Lloyd, 
vacating his post as leader of the United Kingdom 
delegation to the Assembly to take up a new min- 
isterial appointment, cited the improved “climate” 
in the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee’s discus- 
sion of colonial matters, declaring: “Even these 
have been less sourly debated than usual, although 
the Committee, I think, often discusses topics not 
really within its province.” 











Another warning against encouraging “nationalist 
passions” came from Guérin de Beaumont, of France, 
who assured the Assembly that the emancipation of man 
from want and ignorance remained “the persevering 
preoccupation of the French Government.” France, he 
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said, was going ahead in carrying out its promises to 
the indigenous peoples under its administration, with 
the aim of making it possible for them to manage their 
own affairs. 

Thus, by granting Tunisia the exercise of its internal 
sovereignty, France had shown that it was true to its 
word and to the traditions which it had had such fre- 
quent occasion to defend. 

In response, moreover, to the aspirations of the 
Moroccan people, France intended to lead Morocco 
progressively but as rapidly as possible to the manage- 
ment of its affairs in the framework of Moroccan sov- 
ereignty. In this self-assigned mission, France still con- 
tinued to find critics who drew more from their passions 
than from their experience. 

Those responsibilities which France had assumed 
and which it intended to carry to a successful conclu- 
sion would not be shared with anyone, Mr. de Beau- 
mont asserted. They derived from France’s Constitution, 
from concluded treaties, from traditions and from 
France’s faith in the spirit of the Charter. 


The representative of France added that if life was 
to be given to that spirit, the Charter must be equally 
respected by all. The United Nations had lent itself 
too much to nationalist passions—and sometimes it 
even seemed to encourage those passions—without suffi- 
cient regard for the effects that such an attitude might 
well have on the objectives for which the Organization 
was established. 


France was convinced that the interdependence of 
nations must be recognized. Therefore, appeals to na- 
tional passions should be halted. 


DISCRIMINATION 


gee subjects mentioned in the debate included 
racial discrimination and the plight of refugees. 

During the last two years, said German Quiroga- 
Galdo, Bolivia had shown that it was fulfilling its com- 
mitments under the United Nations Charter “to pro- 
mote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom” and “reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person.” 

Bolivia had always been in the forefront in the 
fight against racial discrimination. Thus, at the two 
previous sessions of the General Assembly, it had co- 
sponsored draft resolutions on racial discrimination in 
South Africa and on Indian minorities in South Africa. 
Its position on these matters remained unchanged. 


REFUGEE PROBLEMS 


Commenting on the racial situation in South Africa, 
Dr. Sunarjo, of Indonesia, said that certainly it was 
not beyond “the wit and capacity of this Assembly to 
find the ways and means of easing the social tensions 
in the Union of South Africa, both in the interests of 
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the people there and in the interests of human relations 
in general.” 

Dr. Trujillo, of Ecuador, pressed for agreement on 
the problem of racial discrimination, which, he said, 
would disappear when the Covenants on Human Rights 
were accepted. 

Brazil’s position on the question of racial discrimina- 
tion, as established by Professor Leme, was to “do 
everything possible within the limits of the Charter 
to prevent any kind of discrimination, with full respect 
for the fundamental freedoms of all, without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 


Vexing Problem Ignored 


“Far too long have we shut our eyes to the fact that 
many hundreds of thousands of refugees are still de- 
pendent upon international support for their care and 
maintenance and for their final settlement,” declared 
J. M. A. H. Luns, of the Netherlands, in urging im- 
mediate action on the report of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. “Far too long have 
we imagined that it would be sufficient to finance an 
administrative body in Geneva, equipped with the ne- 
cessary know-how and a large amount of goodwill, but 
deprived of the means to alleviate want where want 
existed and to solve a vexing problem which we had 
for far too long chosen to ignore.” 


The Economic and Social Council, he recalled, had 
asked the General Assembly to pronounce itself on 
two proposals by the High Commissioner. These pro- 
posals were to raise $5 million for emergency aid and 
$12 million for permanent solutions. These were modest 
requests. “It must be possible for us to meet them to- 
gether.” 

In the Council of Europe, he added, the Nether- 
lands had proposed that European countries contribute 
to the High Commissioner’s funds to meet the expendi- 
ture resulting from the European part of the inter- 
national refugee problem. The Netherlands Govern- 
ment would carry its share. But the problem was noi 
exclusively European; for “in the Middle East, in 
Shanghai and in many other places there are refugees 
who are cared for by nobody and who, in their want, 
wait for this Assembly’s action.” 

Mr. Lange, of Norway, announced his Government 
would suggest to the Norwegian Parliament a consider- 
able increase in Norway’s contribution to the program 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. He hoped similar contributions from other Mem- 
bers would enable the High Commissioner to start 
action without delay on the plan for liquidation of the 
refugee camps, the permanent placement of refugees 
in need of institutional care, and the integration of 
the remainder into economic and social life. Besides 
the moral duty of the organization to provide the means 
for carrying out the plan, there was political danger in 
not doing everything possible to solve the refugee 
problem. 
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Plenary Action 


Elections to Councils 


Belgium, Iran and Peru were elected 
to the Security Council for two years 
beginning January 1, 1955, succeed- 
ing Colombia, Denmark and Lebanon. 
Argentina, China, Egypt and France 
were re-elected to the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Dominican 
Republic and the Netherlands were 
elected to succeed Belgium and Cuba, 
all for three-year terms beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. 


Elections to International Court 


The Assembly and the Security 
Council simultaneously elected Mu- 
hammad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, 
to fill the vacancy in the International 
Court of Justice caused by the death 
of Sir Benegal Rau, of India, and 
elected the following to the Court for 
terms of nine years to succeed those 
whose terms expire February 5, 1955: 
Jules Basdevant, of France (re- 
elected; Roberto Cérdova, of Mexico; 
José Gustavo Guerrero, of El Salvador 
(re-elected); Hersch Lauterpacht, of 
the United Kingdom; and Lucio M. 
Moreno Quintana, of Argentina. 


South-West Africa 


On the recommendation of the 
Fourth Committee, six new rules were 
adopted establishing a special proced- 
ure for the examination of reports and 
petitions on South-West Africa. 


Representation of China 

A decision was taken not to con- 
sider, at this session during the cur- 
rent year, any proposals to exclude 
the representatives of the Government 
of the Republic of China or to seat 
representatives of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China. 


The First (Political and 
Security) Committee 


Disarmament 


As of October 18, the First Com- 
mittee was continuing its general de- 
bate on the first two items on its 
agenda—the report of the Disarma- 
ment Commission on the regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments, 
and the Soviet Union proposal on the 
international convention or treaty on 
the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 


The ad hoe Political Committee 


Foreign Troops in Burma 


The Committee completed action on 
the first item on its agenda, the com- 
plaint by the Union of Burma regard- 
ing aggression against it by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China. 
The Committee recommended that the 
Assembly, among other things, note 
with satisfaction that nearly 7,000 for- 
eign forces and dependents had been 
evacuated from Burma—a substantial 
contribution to the solution of the 
problem; deplore that considerable for- 
eign forces with a significant quantity 
of arms still remained; declare once 
more that they should submit to dis- 
armament and internment; assure 
Burma of continuing sympathy and 
support; urge all states to take the ne- 
cessary steps to prevent any assistance 
from being furnished to the foreign 
forces; and invite Burma to report as 
appropriate. 


Indians in South Africa 


The Committee then began con- 
sideration of the second item on its 
agenda, the report of the United Na- 
tions Good Offices Commission on the 
treatment of people of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa. 


The Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


Economic Development 


The economic development of un- 
derdeveloped countries was the first 
subject to which the Committee 
turned, commencing its deliberations 
with a general debate. 


The Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee 


Refugees 


The Committee approved a plan 
proposed by Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, for solu- 
tion within five years of the problem 
of 350,000 refugees under his man- 
date, some 88,000 of whom are still 
in camps in Austria, Greece, Italy and 
Germany. The refugees will be as- 
similated in their countries of resi- 
dence. The vote was 40 to 5, with 10 
abstentions. The resolution requests 
the Negotiating Committee for Extra 
Budgetary Funds to negotiate with 
Member and Non-Member states for 
voluntary contributions and authorizes 
the High Commissioner to make sepa- 


rate appeals. Dr. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart estimates that he needs $12 mil- 
lion for such projects as settlement on 
farms, vocational training and small 
loans for establishing refugees in busi- 
ness; another $5 million is needed for 
emergency expenditure. The Commit- 
tee is presently discussing the draft 
covenants on human rights prepared 
by the Human Rights Commission and 
sent to the Assembly by the Economic 
and Social Council. 


The Fourth (Trusteeship 
and Non-Self-Governing 


Territories) Committee 


South-West Africa 


The Committee’s recommendation 
for six new rules establishing a special 
procedure for the examination of re- 
ports and petitions on South-West 
Africa was later endorsed by the As- 
sembly. General debate on South-West 
Africa was completed on October 18. 
A five-member sub-committee was 
then established to resolve the pro- 
cedural issues arising out of the Com- 
mittee’s consideration of the South- 
West Africa question. 


The Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


The Committee recommended that 
the Assembly accept the financial re- 
ports and accounts, and certificates 
of the Board of Auditors, for both 
the United Nations and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund for the fi- 
nancial year ended December 31, 1953. 


Concerning the system of allow- 
ances to members of eligible United 
Nations bodies, the Committee rec- 
ommended maintaining the present 
rates of $25 a day at Headquarters and 
$20 elsewhere except for the Inter- 
national Law Commission, which 
would continue for two more years to 
receive a “special allowance” of $35 
daily during its sessions. 


It also recommended that the As- 
sembly request the President to ap- 
point a Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds of not more 
than ten members, to serve until the 
end of the tenth session; and to re- 
quest the United Nations organs con- 
cerned with the approval of activities 
and programs to be financed by volun- 
tary contributions to satisfy themselves 
that the budgetary levels of those 
programs be established at amounts 
consistent with the probabilities of 
collection of contributions. 


The Committee is currently consid- 
ering two major items, the Secretary- 
General’s plan for reorganizing the 
Secretariat and the budget estimates 
for 1955. (Continued on page 87) 





: “4 
THE NEWS IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 


ties of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development for its 
Board of Governors. 


Mr. Black warned that the world’s 
trade policies will need to be liberal- 
ized if the flow of international trade 
and investment is to continue, and 
cautioned underdeveloped countries 
against the indiscriminate use of credit 
for short-term projects not essential to 
development. 


On October 21, a pictorial exhibit 
on Korean reconstruction was opened 
at United Nations Headquarters by the 
Secretary-General and the Agent-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency. Seven panels of 
photographs and a large project map 
told the story of encouraging progress 
in rebuilding a war-shattered land. 
Two of the most interesting projects, 
the Tongnae Rehabilitation Centre and 
the Yongdongpo Textbook Printing 
Plant, are described in other pages of 
this issue. The exhibit also covered 
the work UNKRA is carrying on in 
building irrigation and flood control 
projects, the reequipping of industrial 
plants, restoring hospitals, rebuilding 
schools, the rehabilitating of the fishing 
industry and community development 
schemes. Under the UNKRA program 
for the financial year 1953 some 
447,000 metric tons of supplies and 
equipment valued at $41 million have 
flowed into Korea’s ports. By Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, no less than $103 
million had been spent on or com- 
mitted to agreed projects. The proj- 
ect map showed that every part of 
the Republic of Korea had benefited 
from the United Nations aid program. 
In his report to the ninth session of 
the General Assembly, the Secretary- 
General stated that the action which 
Member states take in following up 
their previous policies through sub- 
stantial contributions to the rehabili- 
tation of Korea will provide a test of 
the efficacy of the United Nations in 
fulfilling its intent to protect freedom 
and maintain peace. 


Agriculture 


“Like a swarm of locusts” is no 
figurative phrase to the people of 
the Middle East. With the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, governments 
in the area have gradually been build- 
ing up an effective control of the pests. 
A force will be in the field by the first 
of this month against the concentra- 
tion of desert locusts now breeding 
in the Arabian peninsula. Fifty offi- 


cers, aS many assistants and some 1400 
laborers, with the necessary adminis- 
trative and maintenance staff, will 
operate 200 vehicles and a number of 
light aircraft. Poison baits, dusts and 
sprays, on the ground or in certain 
areas, from the air, will be used in 
an effort to prevent the plague spread- 
ing, as it did this year, to surround- 
ing regions, breeding there and then 
coming back into the Peninsula late 
in 1955. 


Somaliland 


Another important step towards au- 
tonomy in Italian-administered Soma- 
liland has been taken by the creation 














of a national flag. The decision to 
create a national flag for the territory, 
scheduled to attain its independence 
by 1960, was taken at a recent session 
of the Territorial Council in Moga- 
discio. Great enthusiasm greeted the 
announcement of the national flag in 
Mogadiscio. The flag, seen here, bear- 
ing a white star against the pale blue 
background, is symbolic of the terri- 
tory’s evolution through the United 
Nations. Appropriately enough, the 
Somali national flag was established, 
while a United Nations visiting mis- 
sion was touring the Trust Territory. 


Labor 


Sixty Turkish foremen are being 
placed for training in western Euro- 
pean plants and factories by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. They are 
being sent out in twelve teams of five 
men each—one engineer and four 
foremen—chosen in plants designated 
by the government. 


Three teams will begin their train- 
ing in September and October in 
France, the German Federal Republic 
and the Saar. They are from a textile 
mill at Seyhan, the Zonguldak coal 
mines, and the iron and steel plant at 
Karabiik. Remaining teams will come 
from Turkish paper and cement fac- 


tories, woolen and cotton mills, me- 
chanical engineering workshops and 
shipyards. 


Portrait 


An oil portrait of Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, of India, President of 
the Eighth Session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, was presented 
to her at a ceremony at Headquarters 
on October 6. The Women United for 
the United Nations, a group of thirty- 
five accredited observers each repre- 
senting a national or international or- 
ganization, made the presentation. The 
portrait was painted by Margaret Mc- 
Donald Phillips, an American artist, 
who was present for the ceremony. 


In a talk made earlier to 226 repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental organi- 
zations, Madame Pandit said that “We 
live at a time when I think the results 
of anything we do are long in coming 
—they don’t show—but they are 
nevertheless there. I mean the things 
we do are taking root and the climate 
is being created for the ultimate ob- 
jective which is peace.” 


Health 


By deciding to give priority in health 
programs to environmental sanitation 
and health education, the World 
Health Organization's Regional Com- 
mittee for Southeast Asia accepted 
“the number one public health chal- 
lenge of all our countries” in the opin- 
ion of Dr. C. K. Lakshmanan, Chair- 
man of the Committee's seventh ses- 
sion, held in New Delhi, and Director- 
General for Health Services for India. 
“We have focused the spotlight on 
what I believe will result in revolution- 
ary achievement during the next sev- 
eral years.” The shortage of doctors 
and nurses throughout Southeast Asia 
and the urgent necessity to readjust 
medical education toward meeting the 
actual needs of the Region was em- 
phasized by the Committee. 


Yemen Port 


Yemen has enlisted the technical aid 
of the United Nations to build a port 
at Ras el Katib, in the northern part of 
that Arab country. Captain Hans Han- 
sen, Finnish-born citizen of the United 
States, will spend a year helping the 
government lay out definite plans for 
the construction of the new port. He 
will also help in preparing specifica- 
tions to be used to invite tenders for 
construction and equipment of the 
port. Captain Hansen will be following 
up an assignment which he carried out 
for TAA last year. He spent November 
and December surveying the coast of 
Yemen to select the most suitable site 
for a sea port. 





The new Federal President of the Aus- 
tralian Association of the United Na- 
tions, the Reverend W. J. Hobbin, 
right, with Australian Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs Richard G. Casey and 
Mrs. Casey and, left, Dr. B. T. Dick- 
son, the retiring President. Australia 
reports a growing and active interest 
in United Nations affairs. The Asso- 
ciation has branches in all six states. 
As in so many other countries, the 
Association in Australia promoted 
celebrations on United Nations Day. 
International celebration of the day is 
enjoying rapid growth. 


Refugees 


Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, has instituted a Nansen 
Medal for outstanding service on be- 
half of refugees within the mandate of 
his office. The medal will be awarded 
once a year by a Committee. Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, Norwegian scientist, 
explorer and statesman was High 
Commissioner of the League of Na- 
tions for Refugees. He evolved an 
identity certificate for refugees in 
1922 which became known as the 
Nansen passport. In 1923, Nansen was 
awarded the Nobel peace prize. . . . 

The Austrian Federal Ministry of 
the Interior has notified the Repre- 
sentative in Vienna of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees 
that non-German speaking refugees 
who entered Austria before January 
1, 1952 will shortly be granted the 
same status as Austrian nationals with 
respect to the right to work. 

The measure, will substantially im- 
prove the position of more than 335,- 
000 foreign refugees in Austria. 

The Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief is contributing £1,000 ($2,800) 
to the United Nations Refugee Emer- 
gency Fund. The Committee have 
asked that their contribution be used 
for “immediate relief and welfare work 
among the aged refugees.” They ex- 
pressed their particular interest in the 
special groups in Turkey, Egypt and 
Iran which the High Commissioner 
mentioned in his report to the current 
Assembly Session. The Oxford Com- 
mittee is supported by Members of 
Parliament, the clergy and many other 
prominent people in England. 


Among meetings scheduled for 
specialized agencies are the 127th Ses- 
sion of the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Organization, in 
Rome, from November 8 to 20; FAO’s 
European Forestry Commission, from 
November 8 to 13, in Geneva; the 
Special European-Mediterranean Com- 
munications Meeting called by the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion for November 16, in Paris; and 
the eighth session of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization’s General Confer- 
ence, in Montevideo from November 
12 through December 11. 


Under the 1955-56 cultural scholar- 
ship scheme for students in Trust 
Territories, the Government of India 
has offered two scholarships for studies 
in the Arts and Humanities, Science, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Forestry, Vet- 
erinary Science, Medicine, Civil En- 
gineering, Technology, Education and 
Law. It will also consider candidates 
for post-primary education when stu- 
dents for university studies are not 
available. Scholarships will be granted 
for the period necessary for the stu- 
dent to acquire the degree, diploma or 
certificate in the course for which he 
has been selected, subject to his satis- 
factory academic progress. 


Applications, which may be re- 
quested from the appropriate authori- 
ties of the Trust Territory or the office 
of the Government of India’s Repre- 
sentative, should reach the Govern- 
ment of India by December 1, 1954. 
They may be submitted through the 
Administering Authority of the Trust 


Territory or through the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion has just completed a study of 
practical methods of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation in metal working 
plants for the 1Lo’s Metal Trades Com- 
mittee, whose fifth session will be held 
at Geneva from October 25 to No- 
vember 6. The session will bring to- 
gether representatives of the workers 
and the employers, as well as of the 
Governments, of twenty countries. 


The report includes an analysis of 
eight cases of effective cooperation be- 
tween management and _ personnel 
taken from the metal working under- 
takings of several countries. The study 
notes that “cooperation ranges from 
informal methods of accepted daily 
consultation by individuals at all levels 
in the plant to highly developed ar- 
rangements for formal consultation.” 

The annual General Assembly of 
the World Veterans Federation will be 
held in Vienna, from November 29 to 
December 2. The Assembly will have 
on its agenda questions relating to 
technical assistance, peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, disarmament and re- 
habilitation of physically handi- 
capped. 

For a complete list of international 
meetings (organized by both intergov- 
ernmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations) see ASSOCIATIONS— 
THE REVIEW OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
MEETINGS, published by the Union 
of International Associations, Palais 
d’Egmont, Brussels. 





ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF (Continued from page 85) 


The Sixth (Legal) Committee 


International Law Commission 


Action on the report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission on the work 
of its sixth session was completed ex- 
cept for Chapter III, which was to be 
taken up later. 

Concerning the Chapter on national- 
ity including statelessness, the Commit- 
tee adopted a draft resolution propos- 
ing that an international conference 
of plenipotentiaries be convened to 
conclude a convention for the reduc- 
tion or elimination of future stateless- 
ness as soon as twenty states have 
notified the Secretary-General of their 
willingness to cooperate in such a 


conference. The text also would re- 
quest the Secretary-General to send 
the two conventions drafted by the 
Law Commission to all United Na- 
tions Members and to all non-Member 
states which are now, or become, 
members of the Specialized Agencies 
or of the International Court of 
Justice. 

The Committee took note of 
Chapters on regime of the territorial 
sea and other decisions of the Com- 
mission’s report. 


Defining Aggression 


It then began debate on the Ques- 
tion of Defining Aggression, the sec- 
ond item on its agenda. 
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a FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


Yearbook of the United Nations 1953 


—Seventh in a Series 


fb Yearbook of the United Na- 
tions 1953, the seventh in a series 
of official volumes prepared by the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information, was published in Oc- 
tober. The Yearbooks are intended as 
permanent reference volumes for pub- 
lic officials, scholars, diplomats, teach- 
ers, writers, librarians, students and 
others concerned with international 
affairs. 

In a foreword to the new volume, 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
describes 1953 as “ a year both of 
promise and of frustrated hopes.” He 
points out, however, that “the work 
of building peace is a day-by-day, 
week-by-week and year-by-year af- 
fair . . . rarely marked by much- 
publicized achievements. 

“It consists rather in continuing 
accommodations of differing interests 
and differing points of view and in a 
continuing effort to remove those ob- 
stacles that divide and hamper men 
and nations. “For such purposes the 
Organization was created, and these 
it is steadily seeking to fulfil.” 

Summing up, Mr. Hammarskjold 
says “To be ready for the future it is 
necessary to know the past. To assess 
the United Nations, and to render it 
that informed support without which 
it cannot be effective, one must study 
the facts. It is in the hope of assisting 
such a study that the Yearbook of the 
United Nations 1953 is here pre- 
sented.” 

The 906-page 1953 edition, like its 
predecessors, is divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with the United Na- 
tions and the second with the special- 
ized agencies. 

The first part includes a roster of 
United Nations Member states, giving 
the area, population and date of Unit- 
ed Nations membership of each, as 
well as a description of the structure 
and organization of the United Na- 
tions and a comprehensive survey of 
the discussion and action taken in 
regard to every major question con- 
sidered during the year. In the sec- 
tion dealing with structure and organ- 
ization, the Yearbook describes in 
detail the six principal organs of the 


United Nations—the General Assem- 
bly, the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Trustee- 
ship Council, the International Court 
of Justice and the Secretariat—and 
their subsidiary bodies. An account is 
also given of the budget of the Organ- 
ization, the Headquarters and the 
United Nations Postal Administration. 

The second part briefly describes 
the origin, structure and 1953 activi- 
ties of the following: International 


Labor Organization (1L0); Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations (FAO); United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO); International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (Bank); Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (Fund); World 
Health Organization (WHO); Univer- 
sal Postal Union (upu); International 
Telecommunication Union (itv); 
World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO); Inter-Governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization 
(1Mco); and Interim Commission of 
the International Trade Organization 
(1c1To), the secretariat of which also 
serves the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

A map of the world, in color, show- 
ing Member states, their dependencies 


and Trust Territories is included in 
the Yearbook. There are two maps of 
Korea, one of the entire peninsula and 
one showing in detail the area of the 
neutral zone. A poster, in color, of the 
flags of Members, as well as charts 
showing the structure of some of the 
principal organs of the United Nations 
are also given, as are lists of the 
United Nations information centres 
and addresses of delegations and mis- 
sions to the United Nations. The 
Yearbook is fully documenied, and a 
comprehensive index is provided. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 1953 is priced at $(US) 
12.50, £4/10 Sterling, 50 Swiss francs, 
or the equivalent in other national 
currencies. It is obtainable from Unit- 
ed Nations sales agents throughout 
the world—in the United States, at 
the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y., and 
at the United Nations Bookshop, Gen- 
eral Assembly Building, United Na- 
tions Headquarters; in Canada, at 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street, 
West, Toronto, and Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34; in 
the United Kingdom, at H.M. Station- 
ery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 











Indigenous Peoples 


Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 35 
An International Labor Organization 


Publication 








A very comprehensive study of in- 
digenous workers in independent coun- 
tries in North and South America, 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. It 
describes how they live, the food they 
eat, the clothes they wear, the work 
they do, their houses, their health and 
education and shows clearly that with 
few exceptions the standard of living 
of aborigines is extremely low. A de- 











scription is given of the steps which 
are taken by the governments con- 
cerned, religious missions and other 








private organizations and by interna- 
tional organizations to integrate the 
indigenous peoples into the economic 
life of each country and to improve 
their living and working conditions. 
The study is supplemented with tables, 
maps and photographs. Price: $4; 24s. 
Available from ILO Sales Agents or 
from International Labor Office, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 











Text of Convention Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons 


Preamble 


The High contracting parties, 
Considering that the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights approved on 
10 December 1948 by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations have 
affirmed the principle that human beings 
shall enjoy fundamental rights and free- 
doms without discrimination, 
Considering that the United Nations 
has, On various occasions, manifested its 
profound concern for stateless persons 
and endeavoured to assure stateless per- 
sons the widest possible exercise of these 
fundamental rights and freedoms, 
Considering that only those stateless 
persons who are also refugees are covered 
by the Convention relating to the Status 
of Refugees of 28 July 1951 and that 
there are many stateless persons not 
covered by that Convention, 
Considering that it is desirable to regu- 
late and improve the status of stateless 
persons by an international agreement, 
Have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1 


Definition of the term 
“stateless person” 


1. For the purpose of this Convention, 
the term “stateless person” means a per- 
son who is not considered as a national 
by any State under the operations of its 
law. 

2. This Convention shall not apply: 

(i) to persons who are at present re- 
ceiving from organs or agencies of 
the United Nations other than the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees protection or assistance 
so long as they are receiving such 
protection or assistance. 
to persons who are recognized by 
the competent authorities of the 
country in which they have taken 
residence as having the rights and 
obligations which are attached to 
the possession of the nationality of 
that country. 
to persons with respect to whom 
there are serious reasons for con- 
sidering that: 

(a) they have committed a crime 
against peace, a war crime, or 
a crime against humanity, as 
defined in the international 
instruments drawn up to make 
provisions in respect of such 
crimes; 
they have committed a serious 
non-political crime outside the 
country of their residence prior 
to their admission to that 
country; 
they have been guilty of acts 
contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Na- 
tions. 


Article 2 


General obligations 


Every stateless person has duties to 
the country in which he finds himself, 
which require in particular that he con- 
form to its laws and regulations as well 
as to measures taken for the maintenance 
of public order. 


Article 3 
Non-discrimination 


The Contracting States shall apply the 
provisions of this Convention to stateless 
persons without discrimination as to race, 
religion or country of origin. 


Article 4 
Religion 


The Contracting States shall accord to 
stateless persons within their territories 
treatment at least as favourable as that 
accorded to their nationals with respect 
to freedom to practice their religion and 
freedom as regards the religious educa- 
tion of their children. 


Article 5 


Rights Granted Apart 
from this convention 


Nothing in this Convention shall be 
deemed to impair any rights and benefits 
granted by a Contracting State to state- 
less persons apart from this convention. 


Article 6 


The Term “in the same Circumstances” 


For the purpose of this Convention, 
the term “in the same circumstances” 
implies that any requirements (including 
as to length and conditions of sojourn 
or residence) which the particular indi- 
vidual would have to fulfil for the en- 
joyment of the right in question, if he 
were not a stateless person, must be ful- 
filled by him, with the exception of re- 
quirements which by their nature a state- 
less person is incapable of fulfilling. 


Article 7 


Exemption from reciprocity 


1. Except where this Convention con- 
tains more favourable provisions, a Con- 
tracting State shall accord to stateless 
persons the same treatment as is accorded 
to aliens generally. 

2. After a period of three years’ resi- 
dence, all stateless persons shall enjoy 
exemption from legislative reciprocity in 
the territory of the Contracting States. 

3. Each Contracting State shall con- 
tinue to accord to stateless persons the 
rights and benefits to which they were 
already entitled, in the absence of reci- 
procity, at the date of entry into force 
of this Convention for that State. 

4. The Contracting States shall con- 
sider favourable the possibility of accord- 
ing to stateless persons, in the absence 
of reciprocity, rights and benefits beyond 
those to which they are entitled accord- 
ing to paragraphs 2 and 3, and to ex- 
tending exemption from reciprocity to 
stateless persons who do not fulfil the 
conditions provided for in paragraphs 2 
and 3. 

5. The provisions of paragraphs 2 and 
3 apply both to the rights and benefits 
referred to in Articles 13, 18, 19, 21 and 
22 of this Convention and to rights and 
benefits for which this Convention does 
not provide. 


Article 8 


Exemption from exceptional measures 


With regard to exceptional measures 
which may be taken against the person, 
property or interests of nations or former 
nationals of a foreign State, the Con- 


tracting States shall not apply such meas- 
ures to a stateless person solely on ac- 
count of his having previously possessed 
the nationality of the foreign State in 
question. Contracting States which, un- 
der their legislation, are prevented from 
applying the general principle expressed 
in this article shall, in appropriate cases, 
grant exemptions in favour of such state- 
less persons. 


Article 9 


Provisional measures 


Nothing in this Convention shall pre- 
vent a Contracting State, in time of war 
or other grave and exceptional circum- 
stances, from taking provisionally meas- 
ures which it considers to be essential 
to the national security in the case of a 
particular person, pending a determina- 
tion by the Contracting State that that 
person is in fact a stateless person and 
that the continuance of such measures 
is necessary in his case in the interests 
of national security. 


Article 10 


Continuity of residence 


1. Where a stateless person has been 
forcibly displaced during the Second 
World War and removed to the territory 
of a Contracting State, and is resident 
there, the period of such enforced so- 
journ shall be considered to have been 
lawful residence within that territory. 

2. Where a stateless person has been 
forcibly displaced during the Second 
World War from the territory of a Con- 
tracting State and has, prior to the date 
of entry into force of this Convention, 
returned there for the purpose of taking 
up residence, the period of residence be- 
fore and after such enforced displace- 
ment shall be regarded as one uninter- 
rupted period for any purposes for which 
uninterrupted residence is required. 


Article 11 


Stateless Seamen 


In the case of stateless persons regu- 
larly serving as crew members on board 
a ship flying the flag of a Contracting 
State, that State shall give sympathetic 
consideration to their establishment on 
its territory and the issue of travel docu- 
ments to them or their temporary ad- 
mission to its territory particularly with 
a view to facilitating their establishment 
in another country. 


CHAPTER Il 
JURIDICAL STATUS 


Article 12 


Personal status 


1. The personal status of a stateless 
person shall be governed by the law of 
the country of his domicile or, if he has 
no domicile, by the law of the country 
of his residence. 

2. Rights previously acquired by a 
stateless person and dependent on per- 
sonal status, more particularly rights at- 
taching to marriage, shall be respected 
by a Contracting State subject to com- 
pliance, if this be necessary, with the 
formalities required by the law of that 
State provided that the right in question 
is one which would have been recognized 
by the law of that State had he not be- 
come stateless. 





Article 13 
Movable and immovable property 


The Contracting States shall accord to 
a stateless person treatment as favourable 
as possible and, in any event, not less 
favourable than that accorded to aliens 
generally in ithe same circumstances, as 
regards the acquisition of movable and 
immovable property and other rights per- 
taining thereto, and to leases and other 
contracts relating to movable and im- 
movable property. 


Article 14 
Artistic rights and industrial property 


In respect of the protection of indus- 
trial property, such as inventions, designs 
or models, trade marks, trade names, and 
of rights in literary, artistic and scientific 
works, a stateless person shall be ac- 
corded in the country in which he has 
his habitual residence the same protec- 
tion as is accorded to nationals of that 
country. In the territory of any other 
Contracting State, he shall be accorded 
the same protection as is accorded in 
that territory to nationals of the country 
in which he has his habitual residence. 


Article 15 
Right of association 


As regards non-political and non- 
profit-making associations and trade 
unions the Contracting States shall ac- 
cord to stateless persons lawfully staying 
in their territory treatment as favourable 
as possible, and in any event, not less 
favourable than that accorded to for- 
eigners in general in the same circum- 
stances. 


Article 16 
Access to Courts 


1. A stateless person shall have free 
access to the courts of law on the terri- 
tory of all Contracting States. 

2. A stateless person shall enjoy in the 
Contracting State in which he has his 
habitual residence the same treatment as 
a national in matters pertaining to access 
to the Courts, including legal assistance 
and exemption from cautio judicatum 
solvi. 

3. A stateless person shall be accorded 
in the matters referred to in paragraph 
2 in countries other than that in which 
he has his habitual residence the treat- 
ment granted to a national of the coun- 
try of his habitual residence. 


CHAPTER Ill 
GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT 


Article 17 
Wage-earning Employment 


1. The Contracting States shall accord 
to stateless persons lawfully staying in 
their territory treatment as favourable as 

ible and, in any event, not less 
avourable than that accorded to aliens 
generally in the same circumstances, as 
regards the right to engage in wage- 
earning employment. 

2. The Contracting States shall give 
sympathetic consideration to assimilating 
the rights of all stateless persons with 
regard to wage-earning employment to 
those of nationals, and in particular of 
those stateless persons who have entered 
their territory pursuant to programmes 
of labour recruitment or under immigra- 
tion schemes. 


Article 18 
Self-employment 


The Contracting States shall accord to 
a stateless person lawfully in their terri- 
tory treatment as favourable as possible 
and, in any event, not less favourable 
than that accorded to aliens generally in 
the same circumstances, as regards the 
right to engage on his own account in 
agriculture, industry, handicrafts and 
commerce and to establish commercial 
and industrial companies. 


Article 19 
Liberal professions 


Each Contracting State shall accord to 
stateless persons lawfully staying in their 
territory who hold diplomas recognized 
by the competent authorities of that 
State, and who are desirous of practising 
a liberal profession, treatment as favour- 
able as possible, and, in any event, not 
less favourable than that accorded to 
aliens generally in the same circum- 
stances. 


CHAPTER IV 
WELFARE 


Article 20 
Rationing 


Where a rationing system exists, which 
applies to the population at large and 
regulates the general distribution of prod- 
ucts in short supply, stateless persons 
shall be accorded the same treatment as 
nationals. 


Article 21 
Housing 


As regards housing, the Contracting 
States, in so far as the matter is regu- 
lated by laws or regulations or is subject 
to the control of public authorities, shall 
accord to stateless persons lawfully stay- 
ing in their territory treatment as favour- 
able as possible and, in any event, not 
less favourable than that accorded to 
aliens generally in the same circum- 
stances. 


Article 22 
Public education 


1. The Contracting States shall accord 
to stateless persons the same treatment 
as is accorded to nationals with respect 
to elementary education. 

2. The Contracting States shall accord 
to stateless persons treatment as favour- 
able as possible, and, in any event, not 
less favourable than that accorded to 
aliens generally in the same circum- 
stances, with respect to education other 
than elementary education, and, in par- 
ticular, as regards access to studies, the 
recognition of foreign school certificates, 
diplomas and degrees, the remission of 
fees and charges and the award of schol- 
arships. 


Article 23 
Public relief 


The Contracting States shall accord to 
stateless persons lawfully staying in their 
territory the same treatment with respect 
to public relief and assistance as is ac- 
corded to their nationals. 


Article 24 
Labour legislation and social security 


1. The Contracting States shall accord 
to stateless persons lawfully staying in 


their territory the same treatment as is 
accorded to nationals in respect of the 
following matters: 

(a) In so far as such matters are gov- 
erned by laws or regulations or 
are subject to the control of ad- 
ministrative authorities: remuner- 
ation, including family allowances 
where these form part of remu- 
neration, hours of work, overtime 
arrangements, holidays with pay, 
restrictions on home work, mini- 
mum age of employment, appren- 
ticeship and training, women’s 
work and the work of young per- 
sons, and the enjoyment of the 
benefits of collective bargaining. 
Social security (legal provisions in 
respect of employment injury, 
occupational diseases, maternity, 
sickness, disability, old age, death, 
unemployment, family responsibil- 
ities and any other contingency 
which, according to national laws 
or regulations, is covered by a 
social security scheme), subject to 
the following limitations: 

(i) There may be appropriate 
arrangements for the mainte- 
nance of acquired rights and 
rights in course of acquisition; 

(ii) National laws or regulations 
of the country of residence 
may prescribe special arrange- 
ments concerning benefits or 
portions of benefits which 
are payable wholly out of 
public funds, and concerning 
allowances paid to persons 
who do not fulfil the contri- 
bution conditions prescribed 
for the award of a normal 
pension. 

2. The right to compensation for the 
death of a stateless person resulting from 
employment injury or from occupational 
disease shall not be affected by the fact 
that the residence of the beneficiary is 
outside the territory of the Contracting 
State. 

3. The Contracting States shall extend 
to stateless persons the benefits of agree- 
ments concluded between them, or which 
may be concluded between them in the 
future, concerning the maintenance of 
acquired rights and rights in the process 
of acquisition in regard to social security, 
subject only to the conditions which 
apply to nationals of the States signatory 
to the agreements in question. 

4. The Contracting States will give 
sympathetic consideration to extending 
to stateless persons so far as possible the 
benefits of similar agreements which may 
at any time be in force between such 
Contracting States and non-contracting 
States. 


CHAPTER V 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Article 25 


Administrative assistance 


1. When the exercise of a right by a 
stateless person would normally require 
the assistance of authorities of a foreign 
country to whom he cannot have re- 
course, the Contracting States in whose 
territory he is residing shall arrange that 
such assistance be afforded to him by 
their own authorities. 

2. The authority or authorities men- 
tioned in paragraph 1 shall deliver or 
cause to be delivered under their super- 
vision to stateless persons such docu- 
ments or certifications as would normally 
be delivered to aliens by or through their 
national authorities. 





3. Documents or certifications so de- 
livered shall stand in the stead of the 
official instruments delivered to aliens by 
or through their national authorities, and 
shall be given credence in the absence 
of proof to the contrary. 

4. Subject to such exceptional treat- 
ment as may be granted to indigent per- 
sons, fees may be charged for the serv- 
ices mentioned herein, but such fees shall 
be moderate and commensurate with 
those charged to nationals for similar 
services. 

5. The provisions of this article shall 
be without prejudice to articles 27 and 28. 


Article 26 


Freedom of movement 


Each Contracting State shall accord to 
stateless persons lawfully in its territory 
the right to choose their place of resi- 
dence and to move freely within its ter- 
ritory, subject to any regulations appli- 
cable to aliens generally in the same 
circumstances. 


Article 27 
Identity papers 


The Contracting States shall issue iden- 
tity papers to any stateless person in 
their territory who does not possess a 
valid travel document. 


Article 28 


Travel documents 


The Contracting States shall issue to 
stateless persons lawfully staying in their 
territory travel documents for the pur- 
pose of travel outside their territory, un- 
less compelling reasons of national secu- 
rity of public order otherwise require 
and the provisions of the Schedule to 
this Convention shall apply with respect 
to such documents. The Contracting 
States may issue such a travel document 
to any other stateless person in their 
territory; they shall in particular give 
sympathetic consideration to the issue of 
such a travel document to stateless per- 
sons in their territory who are unable to 
obtain a travel document from the coun- 
try of their lawful residence. 


Article 29 
Fiscal charges 


1. The Contracting States shall not 
impose upon stateless persons duties, 
charges or taxes, of any description what- 
soever, other or higher than those which 
are or may be levied on their nationals 
in similar situations. 

2. Nothing in the above paragraph 
shall prevent the application to stateless 
persons of the laws and regulations con- 
cerning charges in respect of the issue 
to aliens of administrative documents in- 
cluding identity papers. 


Article 30 


Transfer of assets 


1. A Contracting State shall, in con- 
formity with its laws and regulations, 
permit stateless persons to transfer assets 
which they have brought into its terri- 
tory, to another country where they have 
been admitted for the purposes of re- 
settlement. 

2. A Contracting State shall give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the application 
of stateless persons for permission to 
transfer assets wherever they may be and 
which are necessary for their resettle- 


ment in another country to which they 
have been admitted. 


Article 31 


Expulsion 


1. The Contracting States shall not 
expel a stateless person lawfully in their 
territory save on grounds of national 
security or public order. 

2. The expulsion of such a stateless 
person shall be only in pursuance of a 
decision reached in accordance with due 
process of law. Except where compelling 
reasons of national security otherwise 
require, the stateless person shall be al- 
lowed to submit evidence to clear him- 
self, and to appeal to and be represented 
for the purpose before competent au- 
thority or a person or persons specially 
designated by the competent authority. 

3. The Contracting States shall allow 
such a stateless person a _ reasonable 
period within which to seek legal admis- 
sion into another country. The Contract- 
ing States reserve the right to apply dur- 
ing that period such internal measures 
as they may deem necessary. 


Article 32 


Naturalization 


The Contracting States shall as far as 
possible facilitate the assimilation and 
naturalization of stateless persons. They 
shall in particular make every effort to 
expedite naturalization proceedings and 
to reduce as far as possible the charges 
and costs of such proceedings. 


CHAPTER VI 
FINAL CLAUSES 


Article 33 


Information on national legislation 


The Contracting States shall communi- 
cate to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations the laws and regulations 
which they may adopt to ensure the ap- 
plication of this Convention. 


Article 34 
Settlement of disputes 


Any dispute between parties to this 
Convention relating to its interpretation 
or application, which cannot be settled 
by other means, shall be referred to the 
International Court of Justice at the re- 
quest of any one of the parties to the 
dispute. 


Article 35 
Signature, ratification and accession 


1. This Convention shall be open for 
signature at the Headquarters of the 
United Nations until 31 December 1955. 

2. It shall be open for signature on 
behalf of: 

(a) any State Member of the United 

Nations; 

(b) any other State invited to attend 
the Conference of Plenipotenti- 
aries on the Status of Stateless 
Persons; and 

(c) any State to which an invitation 
to sign or to accede may be ad- 
dressed by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

3. It shall be ratified and the instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

4. It shall be open for accession by 
the States referred to in paragraph 2 of 


this article. Accession shall be effected 
by the deposit of an instrument of acces- 
sion with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


Article 36 
Territorial application clause 


1. Any State may, at the time of sig- 
nature, ratification or accession, declare 
that this Convention shall extend to all 
or any of the territories for the interna- 
tional relations of which it is responsible. 
Such a declaration shall take effect when 
the Convention enters into force for the 
State concerned. 

2. At any time thereafter any such 
extension shall be made by notification 
addressed to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and shall take effect 
as from the ninetieth day after the day 
of receipt by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations of this notification, 
or as from the date of entry into force 
of the Convention for the State con- 
cerned, whichever is the later. 

3. With respect to those territories to 
which this Convention is not extended 
at the time of signature, ratification or 
accession, each State concerned shall 
consider the possibility of taking the 
necessary steps in order to extend the 
application of this Convention to such 
territories, subject, where necessary for 
constitutional reasons, to the consent of 
the Governments of such territories. 


Article 37 


Federal clause 


In the case of a Federal or non-unitary 
State the following provisions shall apply: 

(a) With respect to those articles of 
this Convention that come within 
the legislative jurisdiction of the 
federal legislative authority, the 
obligations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall to this extent be the 
same as those of Parties which 
are not Federal States; 
With respect to those articles of 
this Convention that come within 
the legislative jurisdiction of con- 
stituent States, provinces or can- 
tons which are not, under the 
constitutional system of the Fed- 
eration, bound to take legislative 
action, the Federal Government 
shall bring such articles with a 
favourable recommendation to the 
notice of the appropriate authori- 
ties of states, provinces or cantons 
at the earliest possible moment. 

(c) A Federal State Party to this Con- 
vention shall, at the request of 
any other Contracting State trans- 
mitted through the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, supply 
a statement of the law and prac- 
tice of the Federation and its con- 
stituent units in regard to any 
particular provision of the Con- 
vention showing the extent to 
which effect has been given to 
that provision by legislative or 
other action. 


Article 38 


Reservations 


1. At the time of signature, ratifica- 
tion or accession, any State may make 
reservations to articles of the Convention 
other than to articles 1, 3, 4, 16 (1), 33 
to 42, inclusive. 

2. Any State making a reservation in 
accordance with paragraph 1 of this 
article may at any time withdraw the 





reservation by a communication to that 
effect addressed to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 


Article 39 
Entry into force 


1. This Convention shall come into 
force on the ninetieth day following the 
day of deposit of the sixth instrument of 
ratification or accession. 

2. For each State ratifying or acced- 
ing to the Convention after the deposit 
of the sixth instrument of ratification or 
accession, the Convention shall enter 
ipto force on the ninetieth ae 
the date of deposit by such te of its 
instrument of ratification or accession. 


Article 40 
Denunciation 


1. Any Contracting State may de- 
nounce this Convention at any time by 
a notification addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the United Natians. 

2. Such denunciation shall take effect 
for the Contracting State concerned one 
year from the date upon which it is re- 
ceived by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

3. Any State which has made a decla- 
ration or notification under article 36 
may, at any time thereafter, by a notifi- 
cation to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, declare that the Conven- 
tion shall cease to extend to such terri- 
tory one year after the date of receipt of 
the notification by the Secretary-General. 


Article 41 
Revision 


1. Any Contracting State may request 
revision of this Convention at any time 
by a notification addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly of the Unit- 
ed Nations shall recommend the steps, 
if any, to be taken in respect of such 
request. 


Article 42 


Notifications by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations 


The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall inform all Members of the 
United Nations and non-Member States 
referred to in article 35: 
(a) Of signatures, ratification and ac- 
cessions in accordance with article 
35; 

(b) Of declarations and notifications 
in accordance with article 36; 

(c) Of reservations and withdrawals 
in accordance with article 38; 

(d) Of the date on which this Con- 
vention will come into force in 
accordance with article 39; 

(e) Of denunciations and notifications 
in accordance with article 40; 

(f) Of requests for revision in accord- 
ance with article 41. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Convention 
on behalf of their respective Govern- 
ments. 

Done at New York, this day 
of September, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty-four, in a single copy, of 
which the English, French and Spanish 
texts are equally authentic and which 
shall remain deposited in the archives of 
the United Nations, and certified true 
copies of which shall be delivered to all 
Members of the United Nations and to 
the non-Member states referred to in 
Article 35. 
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